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THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


How beautiful an infant’s slumber! 
What has so calm, so fair— 

Midst her treasures can she number 
Ought so ious and so rare! 

Snowy lids, where fairy fingers 
Pencil hues of pearly light,— 

Balmy breath, where perfume lingers, 
Like pure flowers that bloom at night ? 


None shall wake thee, tender sleeper ! 
Smallest birds, of softest note, 

Watch to soothe thy slumber deeper, 
Faint, low voices round thee float : 

Midst the rustling branches hiding, 

Where rich streaks of sunlight 
‘orms with spangled wings are gliding, 
Lovely child, to form thy dream. 


Petition to her Majesty for preserving the Royal 
Stud at Hampton Court. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
I. 
Liege Lady! all the nation’s in high dud- 
geon that Lord Melbourne’s brains should be so muddy, 
As to advise you sell your royal stud, 
Which to preserve should be your royal study. 
Il. 
Poor nags, you would not in your stables find 
Like pk of Evans called De Lacey— 
No! I do rather hope your royal mind 
Is naturally fond of something racy. 
III. 
Pray, what has Hampton done, that you should trounce ill- 
naturedly its prancers and its sport? 
You have a breed of asses in the council, 
Do keep a breed of horses in the court ! 
IV. 
His truth, who says that — should sell them, fails; 
Believe me, lady liege, he tells a crammer ; 
You'll set your people biting all their nails, 
If you put up your horses to the hammer. 
Vv. 
I like these money-turning whigs, indeed ; 
Who into coin change every thing | *re able. 
You ’re just installed, and they would sell the steed— 
It does’nt make me think they ‘re very stable. 
VI. 
I dare say they believe they ’re very knowing, 
I think they ’re close to their official shelves : 
And when they set the horses “ going, going,” 
It's nearly tine they should be gone 
Vil. 
The nation quite in Hampton Court apie. 
What! sell its stud of steeds beyond all praise ? 
io the people with indignant voices, 
the stud echoes with a hundred neighs ! 
VIIT. 
Then sell them not, dear lady, I implore ye; 
Of tears ‘twill set your people shedding floods ; 
I'll tell you what will make ’em all adore ye,— 
Kick out your ministers and keep your bloods ! 


MECHANICS’ CHILDREN, 


OR 
HINTS TO AGRARIANS,. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 

“ Futher, what a wide difference there is between a me- 
chanic and one of the learned profession,” said Robert 
White ; “ it strikes me more and more every day.” 

“In what respect, Robert ?” said Mr. White, “ there is 
a great difference between a lawyer and a doctor, too.” 

“No, I mean a different thing: if a mechanic is ever 
so honest, ever so industrious, a lawyer, for instance, 
does not think him on an equality.” 

“No, certainly not, neither does a mechanic think that 
a porter or a labourer is on an equality with himself; this 
is all right. In England, a lawyer or a doctor is as far 
removed frum a nobleman, as a mechanic is from them 
in this country, and so it goes, my son. One thing how- 
ever is certain, that a mechanic, if he have merit and is 
successful, may aspire to the highest offices in the coun- 
try. You are a printer, Franklin was a printer, and 
printing is a trade; a printer is as much a mechanic as 


» acabinetmaker. I look forward to the day when you 


shall be a senator, my son.” 

“Oh, father! pray do not think so highly of me; not 
that I have no thoughts of it myself, but the gap is so 
wide between Robert White the journeyman and Robert 
White the senator.” 

“There is a wide gap, to be sure, and it is not by 
jumping that you can get to the other side; you must 
make a bridge across it with good, solid foundations, and 
then you can pass over with ease. Franklin had the 
true spirit of a man about him, he was not ashamed of 
being a mechanic. When one of our fraternity rises in 
the scale, and finds himself with these lawyers and mer- 
chants, he looks with mortification on his humble origin, 
and endeavours to forget it, hoping that by never refer. 


. ing to it himself, his new friends will forget it also. Now, 


this is mean pride ; a man should have self-esteem, and 
should be earnest in asserting his own rights and in 
maintaining his own dignity, but to be ashamed of being 
a mechanic shows that there is not enough of the right 
stuff about him.” ’ 

“T think I have no folly of that kind about me, father; 
in fact, I love the art that I am learning, for it is a noble 
one.” 

“So are all the arts, more or less, my son. Your 
brother is a cutler; why, the world could do better with- 
out printing than without knives and surgical instru- 
ments. A printer has greater facilities than those of 


other trades, for he has access to books, and’comes more 
immediately in contact with well-informed people, so that 
he has not so many difficulties to overcome when once 
he has determined to soar above his business—but after 
all, it is questionable whether he would not do more good 
to society by remaining a printer. Do not mistake me, 
Robert, I am no enemy to change, or to a man bettering 
his condition; but the thing is to be certain whether 
change will do this.” 

“I know, father, that a man should look well to his 
motives when he desires change; if he is puffed up with 
vanity, and has a desire to domineer over others, he had 
better remain a mechanic all his days. I think that un- 
less a mechanic has received a good education, and has 
improved his opportunities, he ought to remain quiet in 
the situation that his trade places him in.” 

“Yes, Robert, this is all true; I am glad you have 
such correct views; and, after all, why should not a me- 
chanic remain content with his condition ? he is quite as 
independent as if he were the President of the United 
States. As long as a man preserves his independence he 
has nothing further to desire; his mind to him a king- 
dom is. But if he join a party through slavish fear, or if 
he waste his energies on things unbecoming his station, 
then he gets in debt, and adieu to independence. 1 can- 
not conceive of a more painful, degrading situation, than 
a mechanic who lets himself out to a faction, or who puts 
himself in a man’s power by borrowing money of ‘him. 
This man cannot be called free; he can have no self- 
esteem ; he is a degraded and dishonoured man, and is a 
slave.” 

“ But, father, suppose an enterprising mechanic has a 
few hundred dollars ahead, and he is desirous of living 
in a house of: his own, is it not justifiable to borrow a 
little money, if that which he has is not quite enough, to 
pay for a lot of ground.” 

“ By no means; for he loses the interest on his own 
money, and has to pay interest on that which he bor- 
rowed. If a man have enough to pay for his lot, and 
there remains enough to pay for half of the building of 
a house, he might venture to borrow the remainder— 
even this is to be done with great care. Depend upon it, 
the moment a man gets in debt he is not his own mas- 
ter; and of all classes of people a mechanic should be the 
last to injure himself in this way, as if he lose caste with 
his own rank he must sink many pegs lower; for there 
is a greater gap between a meclianic and a day labourer 
than there is between a inechanic and a professional man. 
I think that our craft is sensible of this, for of a people 
they are the most careful not to run in debt. They do 
not say in so many words, ‘If we run in debt we shall 
sink below our fellows,’ but there is an instinctive feel- 
ing that this will be the case—” 

“ Instinctive, father! I think not, for it appears to me 
that this feeling has grown from reflection ; itis not born 
with us, and instinct is.” 

“ Yes, you are right, it is the result of observation and 


experience. Some one has very happily explained the , 
meaning of: these two words—it is, that experience is 


knowledge obtained from what we do ourselves, observa- 


tion from what we see others do. Now, if people—weak- | 


minded people I mean—were to hear us talking in this 
way they would laugh at us and say, ‘ Just listen to those 
mechanics, they are setting themselves up for learning.’ 


I say this to you, Robert, because you are a little sensi- — 


tive, and are afraid of being laughed at. This shows that 
you have not confidence in your own weight of character ; 
that you have not sufficient self-esteem ; if yon had, you 
would feel that you could not do wrong in these small mat- 


ters. Why, pray, should not a mechanic know right | 
from wrong? Why should he not know his relations to ° 


society, to himself, to things? A mechanic is the strong 
arm of society. If he is taught to strike the nail directly. 


on the head, the work will adhere together, and one part — 


will join to the other fitly; but if he strike at random, 
hitting as often wrong as right, he disfigures and weakens 
the work. There are a great many helps to mechanics 
now, in the way of advancing their progress in the arts 
and sciences, but there is yet no great work that shall 
teach them how to take off their mental disabilities. 
“Father, it is well enough to use that word to us, to 
your children, because you have been good enough to 


make us learn the meaning of words, but no one of our | 


craft would understand you, and, consequently, you would 
be laughed at.” 


“There it goes again: Robert, Robert, you will split } 


on this rock; you are too much under the dominion of 
weak minds. I cannot imagine how you have contracted 
this unhappy fear. Of whom are you afraid? not of the 


wise, surely; they would never sneer at you, and surely ‘ 


you have good sense enough to regulate your conversa- 
tion, or rather your style of conversation, to the under- 


standings of those you are with. If I were talking to — 
such a young man as David Giles, instead of saying disa- — 
bilities, I should alter the phrase in this way, I should ~ 
say, ‘There is yet no great work that shall teach a me- | 


chanic how to value his own mental powers,’ ” 
“ Well, I will try and conquer this slavish fear, for I 


must own that it often makes me backward when I | 
might really be of some use. I feel as if I have not | 


done my duty to this poor young man that you mention, 
this David Giles. I have often thought I might be of 
service to him, but the dread of his boisterous ridicule 
has kept me back—he has no fears.” 

“Indeed you mistake, Robert; he has the same fears, 
only his object of fear lies another way. He has too 
much confidence in his own judgment; he has decision 


enough; he acts promptly, but from impulse. He is ° 


looking out for opposition, (if that is what you mean,) he 
looks out for some objection to his plans or arguments, 
but it is not that he may conquer them by argument, but 
that he may show you he intends to abide by his own 
acts or opinions. He has self-esteem enough, and to 
spare; you have too little. I doubt whether you could 


be of use to him, for he is not wavering or inconstant ; if 
he were, you might sometimes seize a happy moment 
and wheel him round to the right side. But David is 
obstinate, and when he once takes up an opinion, his 
false pride keeps him from confessing it. He is led into 
many fatal errors by this over conceit of his own judg- 
ment; only see how he still continues in close intimacy 
with that Harman Manly. You, my son, paid that re- 
spect to my age which it deserved; you were willing to 
give up your liking for that young man, for you had con- 
fidence in my judgment ‘and in my affection. I had 
greater opportunities of judging of character than you 
had, for a bystander always sees more of what is going 
on than one engaged in the game. It is very likely, if 
Harman Manly were of my age, and was to take the 
same pains to ingratiate himself with me that he did to 
you, I might be imposed upon too; for we are all more 
or less open to flattery of this kind. This young man is 
sly and artful; only see how he watches from the corner 
of his eye what is going on at the other end of the room, 
whilst he is pretending to listen to the one who is talk- 
ing to him. He has self-esteem in abundance, though he 
disguises it under an affected humility.” 

“ My eyes are open now, and I have to thank you for 
it, father; 1 did not like to tell you at the time, but he 
borrowed three dollars of me under some pretence or 
other, and he has.never returned it. I shall say nothing, 
but let him keep it, right glad to be let off so easily. Why, 
do you know that he so worked upon my feelings I was 
going to buy him a silver watch and give it to him as a 
Christmas present. You cannot think how much he gets 
out of Oliver Barry; would it not be right to put that 
young man on his guard? I dare say that he gives 
Harman Manly at least twenty dollars a year in some 
way or other.” 

“ Why, this is a delicate undertaking; for if Oliver is 
a weak man he will get you into a quarrel—not with 
Harman, for he is too cunning for that, but with David 
Giles, his sworn friend. David would take up the quarrel 
in a moment. We will consult your mother about it, and 
let James be present, for this is a very important ques- 
tion. Very few do good by telling a person of his faults, 
or of convicting him of want of judgment in the choice 
of a friend, or in bestowing charity, or in making pre- 
sents. A weak man never forgives a person for trying 
to set him right. A mechanic has less of this contempti- 
ble feeling than those different from him in station; for 
seldom having it in his power to give largely, or to de- 
vote much of his time to individuals out of his family, 
he escapes the odium of having his judgment called in 
question.” 

“Father, you made a turn in your speech just now 
which I want you to explain; you said, ‘ Those different 
from a mechanic in station,’ would not the world say, 
those superior to him in station?” 

“ Yes, the world would give it that turn, for people in 
general think that a man of wealth and learning is supe- 
rior toa mechanic: he is superior in wealth and in learn- 
ing, but when it comes to character, to good principles, 
to real worth, the mechanic may be superior to the man 
of wealth and learning. By and by, when a mechanic is 
taught to value good principles as they ought to be valued, 
he will not be envious of a rich man’s power. At pre- 
sent his whole aim is to be rich that he may enjoy the 
power which riches gives—the power over other men's 
minds. He will find that he can possess this power by 
the weight of good principles, by integrity, firmness, and 
self-esteem. That time is coming to us, Robert: and 
that it may come quickly, let us educate our moral na- 
ture—let us make out the relationship between ourselves 
and society, and then we sliall know what we are about. 
Self-esteem is our first aim.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE ' 


Letters of Charles Damb,. 


WITH 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 
(Continued.) 

The years which Lamb passed in his chambers in 
Inner Temple lane were perhaps the happiest of his life. 
His salary was considerably augmented, his fame as an au- 
thor was rapidly extending ; he resided near the spot which 
he best loved; and was surrounded by a motley group of 
attached friends, some of them men of rarest parts, and 
all strongly attached to him and to his sister. Here the 
glory of his Wednesday nights shone forth in its greatest 
lustre. If you did not meet there the favourites of fortune; 
authors whose works bore the highest price in Paternos- 
ter row, and who glittered in the circles of fashion; you 
might fine those who had thought most deeply ; felt most 
keenly ; and were destined to produce the most lasting 
influences on the literature and manners of the age, 
There Hazlitt, sometimes kindled into fierce passion at 
any mention of the great reverses of his idol Napoleon, 
at other times bashfully enunciated the finest criticism on 
art; or dwelt with genial iteration on a passage in Chau- 
cer; or, fresh from the theatre, expatiated on some new 
instance of energy in Kean, or reluctantly conceded a 
greatness to Kemble; or detected some popular fallacy 
with the fairest and the subtlest reasoning. There God. 
win, as he played his quiet rubber, or benignantly joined 
in the gossip of the day, sat an object of curiosity and 
wonder to the stranger, who had been at one time shocked 
or charmed with his high speculation, and at another 
awe-struck by the furce and graphic power of his novels. 
There Coleridge sometimes, though rarely, took his 
seat;—and then the genial hubbub of voices was still 


\ 


critics, philosophers, and poets, were contented to listen ; 
and toil-worn lawyers, clerks from the India House, and 
members of the Stock Exchange, grew. romantic while 
he spoke. Lamb used to say that he was inferior then | 
to what he had been in his youth; but I can scarcely 
believe it; at least there is nothing. in his early writing 
which gives any idea of the richness of his mind so 
lavishly poured out at this time in his happiest moods. 
Although he looked much older than he was, his hair 
being silvered all over, and his person tending to corpu- 
lency, there was about him no trace of bodily sickness or 
mental decay, but rather an air of voluptuous repose. 
His benignity of manner placed his auditors entirely at 
their ease; and inclined them to listen delighted to the 
sweet low tone in which he began to discourse on some 
high theme. Whether he had won four his greedy listener 
only some raw lad, or charmed a circle of beauty, rank, 
and wit, who hung breathless on his words, he talked 
with equal eloquence ; for his subject, not his audience, 
inspired him. At first his tones were conversational ; he 
seemed to dally with the shallows-of the subject and with 
fantastic images which bordered it; but graduully the 
thought grew deeper, and the voice deepened with the 
thought ; the stream, gathering strength, seemed to bear 
along with it all things which opposed its progress, and 
blendef them with its current; and stretching away 
among regions tinted with ethereal colours, was lost at 
airy distance in the horizon of fancy. His hearers were 
unable to grasp his theories, which were indeed too vast 
to be exhibited in the longest conversation ; but they per- 
ceived noble images, generous suggestions, affecting 
pictures of virtue, which enriched their minds and nur- 
tured their best affections. Coleridge was sometimes in- 
duced to recite portions of “ Christabel,” then, enshrined 
in manuscript from eyes profane, and gave a bewitching 
effect to its wizard lines. But more peculiar in its beauty 
than this was his recitation of Kubla Khan. As he 
repeated the passage— 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mont Abora! 
his voice seemed to mount, and melt into air, as the 
images grew more visionary, and the suggested asso- 
ciations more remote. He usually met opposition by 
conceding. the point to the objector, and then went on 
with his high argument as if it had never been raised : 
thus satisfying his antagonist, himself, and all who heard 
him; none of whom desired to hear his discourse frit- 
tered into points, or displaced by the near encounter even 
of the most brilliant wits. The first time I met him, 
which was on one of those Wednesday evenings, we 
quitted the party together between one and two in the 
morning: Coleridge took my arm, and led me nothing 
loth, at a very gentle pace, to his lodgings, at the Glou- 
cester Coffee-house, pouring into my ear the whole way 


an argument by which he sought to reconcile the doc- 


trines of Necessity and Free-will, winding on through a. 
golden maze of exquisite illustration; but finding no 
end, except with the termination of that (to me) enchanted 
walk. He was only then on the threshold of the Temple of 
Truth, into which bis genius darted its quivering and 
uncertain rays, but which he promised shortly to light 
up with unbroken lustre. “I understood a beauty in the 
words, but not the words ;” 
“ And when the stream of sound, 

_ Which overfiow'd the soul, had passed away, 

A consciousness surviv'’d that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and gentle thoughts, 

‘ Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.” 
Men of “great mark and likelthood”—attended those 
delightful suppers, where the utmost freedom prevailed 
including politicians of every grade, from Godwin up to 
the editor of the “ New Times.” 

Hazlitt has alluded con amore to these meetings in his 
Essay.“ On the Conversation of Authors,” and has re- 
ported one of the most remarkable discussions which 
graced them in his essay “On Persons one would wish 
to have seen,” published by his son, in the two volumes 
of his remains, which with so affectionate a eare he has 
given to the world. In this was a fine touch of Lamb’s 
pious feeling breaking through his fancies and his hu- 
mours, which Hazlitt has recorded, but which cannot be 
duly appreciated, except by those who can recall to 
memory the suffused eye and quivering lip with which 


he stammered out a reference to the name which he . 


would not utter. “There is only one other person I can 
ever think of after this,” said he. “If Shakspeare was to 
come into the room, we should all rise to meet him ; but 
if That Person were to come into it, we should all fall 
down and kiss the hem of his garment.” 

Among the frequent guests in Inner Temple lane was 
Mr. Ayrton, the director of the music at the Italian 
Opera. To him Lamb addressed the following rhymed 
epistle on 17th May, 1817. 


TO WILLIAM AYRTON, ESQ. 
My dear friend, 
Before I end, 
Have you any 
More orders for Don Giovanni, 
To give 
Him that doth live 
Your faithful Zany ? 
Without raillery, 
I mean Gallery 
Ones: 
For I am a person that shuns 
All ostentation, 
And being at the top of the fashion; 
And seldom go to operas, 
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_ be a singer. 


— 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


I go to the play ‘ 
In a very economical sort of a wey, 
Rather to see 
‘Phan be seen; 
‘Though I'm no ill sight 
By candle-light 
And in some kinds of weather. 
You might pit me 
For height 
Against Kean ; 
But in a great tragic scene - 
nothing : 
It would create a kind of loathing 
To see me act Hamlet; 
‘There'd be many a damn let 


Being a fellow of no gumption. 


By the way, tell me candidly how you relish 
This, which they call 
lapidary style? 
Opinions vary. 
The late Mr. Mellish 
Could never abide it; 
He thought it vile, 
And coxcombical. 
My friend the poet laureat, 
Who is a Great lawyer at 
Any thing comical, 
Was the first who tried it; 
waite But Mellish could never abide it; 
peg __ Bat it signifies very little what Mellish said, 
Because he is dead. 


For who can confute 
A body that’s mute? 

Or who would fight 

With a senseless sprite ? 
Or think of troubling 

An impenetrable old goblin, 
That’s dead and gone, 
And stiff as stone, 

To convince him with arguments pro and con? 
As if some live logician, 
Bred up at Merton, 
Or Mr. Hazlitt, the rete: 

Hey, Mr. Ayrton ! 

With all your rare tone.* 


For tell me how should an apparition 
List to your call, 
Though you talk’d for ever, 
Ever so.clever ; - 
‘When his ear itself, 
By which he must hear, or not hear at all, 
Is laid on the shelf? 
Or put the case 
(For more grace), 
It were a female spectre— 
How could you expect her 
To take much gust 
In long speeches, 
With her tongue as dry as dust, 
In a sandy place, 
Where no peaches, 
Nor lemons, nor limes, nor oranges hang, 
To a on the drought of an arid harangue, 
Or quench, 
With their sweet drench, 
The fiery pangs which the worms inflict, 
With their endless nibblings, 
Like quibblings, 
Which the corpse may dislike, but can ne’er contradict— 
Hey, Mr. Ayrton ? 
With all your rare tone. 
lam, 
LAMB. 
One of Lamb’s most intimate friends and warmest ad- 
mirers, Barron Field, disappeared from the circle on 
being to a judicial situation in New South 
Wales. In the following letter to him, Lamb renewed 
the feeling with which he had addressed Manning at the 
distance of a hemisphere. 


TO MR. FIELD. 


“My @ear Barron,—The bearer of this letter so far 
across the seas is Mr. Lawrey, who comes out te you as 
a missionary, and whom I have been strongly importuned 
to recommend to you as a most worthy creature by Mr. 
Fenwick, a very old, honest friead of mine; ef whom if 
my memery does not deceive me, you have had some 
knowledge heretofore as editor of * The Statesmaa,’ a man 


of talent, and patriotic. If you can show him any 


facilities in his arduous undertaking, you will oblige us 
much. Well, and how does the land of thieves use you? 
and how do you pass your time, in your. extra-judicial 
intervals? Going about the streets with a lantern, like 
Diogenes, looking for an honest man? You may look 
long enough, I fancy. Do give me some notion of the 
manners of the inhabitants where you are. They don’t 
thieve all day long, do they? No human property could 

stand such continuous battery. And what do they do 
when they an’t stealing? 

“ Have ' you got a theatre? what pieces are performed? 
Shakspeare’s, I suppose; not so much for the poetry, as 
for his having once been in danger of leaving kis country 
on account of certain * small deer.” 

“ Have you poets among you? Cursed plagiarists, I 
fancy, if you have any. I would not trust an idea, or a 
pocket-handkerchiefof mine, among *em. You are almost 
competent to answer Lord Bacon’s problem, whether a 
nation of atheists can subsist together. You are prac- 
tically in one : 

*So thievish ‘tis, that the Eighth Commaadment itself 

Scarce seemeth there to be. 
Our old honest world goes on with little perceptible 
variation. Of course you have heard of poor ——’s death, 
and that G. D. is ove of Lord Stanhope's residuaries. I 
am afraid he has not touched much of the residue yet. 
B— is going to Demerara, or Essequibo, { am not quite 
certain which. A—— is turmed actor. He came out 


* From this it may at first. appear, that the author 
meant to ascribe vocal talents to tris friend, the Director 
of the Italian Opera; but it is merely a“ line for rhyme.” 
For, though the public were indebted to Mr. A. for many 
fine foreign singers, wé believe that he never claimed to 


in genteel comedy at Cheltenham this season, and has 
hopes of a Londom engagement. 

“For my own history, I am just in the same spot, 
doing the same thing, (videlicet, little or nothing,) as 
when you left me, only I have positive hopes that I shall 
be able to conquer that inveterate habit of smoking which 
you may remember I indulged in. I think of making a 
beginning this evening, viz. Spnday, 3lst Aug., 1817, 
not Wednesday, the 2d Feb., 1818, as it will be perhaps 
when you read this for the first time. There is the diffi. 
culty of writing from one end of the globe (hemispheres 
I call 'em) to another. Why, half the truths I have sent 
you in this letter will become lies before they reach you, 
and some of the lies (which I have mixed for variety’s 
sake, and to exercise your judgment in the finding of 
them out) may be turned into sad realities before you 
shall be called upon todetectthem. Such are the defects 
of going by different chronologies. Your row is not my 
now ; and again, your then is not my then; but my now 
may be your then, and vice versa. Whose head is com- 
petent to these things? . 

“ How does Mrs. Field get on in her geography? 
Does she know where she is by this tine? I am not 
sure sometimes you are not in another planet; but then 
I don’t like to ask Capt. Burney,’ or any of those that 
know any thing about it, far fear of exposing my 

ce, 

“ Our kindest remembrances, however, to Mrs. F., if 
she will accept of reminiscences from another planet, or 
at least another hemisphere.” 


Lamb's intention of spending the rest of his days in 


- the Middle Temple were not to be realised. The incon. 


veniences of being ia chambers began to be felt as he and 
‘his sister grew older, and in the autumn of this year they 
removed to lodgings in Russell street, Covent Garden, the 
corner house, delightfully situated between the two great 
theatres. In November, 1817, Miss Lamb* announced 
the removal to Miss Wordsworth in a letter, to which 


_ Lamb added the following :— 


‘TO MISS WORDSWORTH. 

“ Dear Miss W ordsworth,—Here we are, transplanted 
from our native soil. I thought we never could have 
been torn up from the Temple. Indeed it was an ugly 
wrench; but like a tooth, now "tis out, and I am easy. 
We never can strike rootso deep in any other ground. 
This, where we are, isa light bit of gardener’s mould, 
and if they take us up from it, it will cost no blood and 
groans, like mandrakes pulled up. Weare in the indi- 
vidual spot J like best, in all this great city. The thea. 
tres, with all their noises. Covent Garden, dearer to me 
than any gardens of Alcinous, where we are morally sure 


“of the earliest peas and'sparagus. Bow street, where the 


thieves are examined, within a few yards of us. Mary 

had not been here four and twenty hours before she saw 

a thief. She sits at the window working; and casually 

throwing out her eyes, she sees a concourse of people 

coming this way, with a constable to conduct the solem- 

nity. These incidents agreeably diversify a feanale life. 
* * * 

“ Mary has brought her part of this letter to an ortho. 
dox and loving conclusion, which is very well, for I have 
no room for pansies and r brances. What a nice 
holyday I got em Wednesday by favour of a princess 
dying! 


L.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
[1818 to 1820.] 

Letters to Wordsworth, Southey, Manning, and Coleridge. 

Lamb, now in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
theatres, renewed the dramatic associations of his youth, 
which the failure of one experiment had not chilled. 
Although he rather loved to dwell on the recollections of 
the actors who passed from the stage, than to mingle 
with the happy crowds who hailed the successive triumphs 
of Mr. Kean, he formed some new and steady thea- 
trical attachments. His chief favourites of this time 
were Miss Kelly, Miss Burrell of the Olympic, and 
Munden. The first, then the sole support of the English 
Opera, became a frequent guest in Great Russell street, 
and charmed the circle there by the heartiness of her 
manners, the delicacy and gentleness of her remarks, and 
her unaffected sensibility, as much as she had done on the 
stage. Miss Burrell, a lady of more limited powers, but 
with a frank and noble style, was discovered by Lamb 
on one of the visits which he paid, on the invitation of 
his old friend Elliston, to the Olympic,.where the lady 
performed the hero of that happy parody of Moncrieff’s, 
Giovanni in London. To her Lamb devoted a little arti- 
cle, which he sent to the Examiner, in which he thus 
addresses her ;—** But Giovanni, free, fine, frank-spirited, 
single-hearted creature, turning all the mischief into fun 
as harmless as toys, or children’s make believe, what 
praise can we repay to you adequate to the pleasure 
which youhave given us? We had better be silent, for 
you have no name, and our mention will but be thought 
fantastical. You have taken out the sting from the evil 
thing, by what magic we know not, for there ar® 
actresses of greater meritand likelihood than you. With 
you and your Giovanni our spirits will hold communion, 
whenever sorrow or suffering shall be our lot, We have 
seen you triumph over the infernal powers; and pain and 
Erebus, and the powers of darkness, are shapes of a 
dream.” Miss Burrell soon married a person named 
Gold, and disappeared from the stage. To Munden in 
prose, and Miss Kelly in verse, Lamb has done ample 
justice. 

Lamb’s increasing celebrity and universal kindness 
rapidly increased the number of his visiters. He thus 
complained, in way ward mood, of them to Mrs. Words. 
worth ;— 

TO MRS. WORDSWORTH. 
«+ East India House, 18th Feb. 1818. 

“ My dear Mrs. Wordsworth.— I have repeatedly taken 
pen in hand to answer your kind Jetter. My sister should 
more properly have done it, but she having failed, I con. 
sider myself answerable for her debts. 1am now trying 
to do it in the midst of commercial noises, and with a 
quill which seems more ready to glide into arithmetical 
figures and names of gourds, cassia, cardemoms, aloes, 
ginger, or tea, than into kindly responses and friendly 
recollections, The reason why I cannot write letters at 
home, is, that Tama meveralone, Plato's—(I write to W. 
W., now)—Plato’s doubleanimal parted never longed 
more to be reciprocally reunited in the system of its first 
creation, than I sometimes do to be but for a moment 
single and separate. Except my morning’s walk to tho 

2 


office, which is like treading on sands of gold for that 
reason, I am never so. I cannot walk home from office, 
but some officious friend offers his unwelcome courtesies 
to accompany me. All the morning I am pestered. 1 
could sit and gravely cast up sums in great books, or 
compare sum with sum, and write ‘ paid? against this, and 
‘unpaid’ agaist t’other, and yet reserve in some corner of 
my mind, ‘some darling thoughts all my own’—faint 
memory of some passage in a book, or the tone of an 
absent friend’s voice—a snatch of Miss Burrell’s singing, 
or a gleam of Fanny Kelly’ 's divine plain face. The 
two operations might be going on at the same time with- 
out thwarting, as the sun’s two motions (earth’s I mean), 
or, as I sometimes turn round till I am giddy, in my back 
parlour, while my sister is walking longitudinally in the 
front ; of, a8 the shoulder of veal twists round with the 
spit, while the smoke wreathes up the chimney. But 
there are a set of amateurs of the Belles Lettres—the gay 
science—who come to me asa sort of rendezvous, put- 
ting questions of criticism, of British institutions, Lalla 
Rookhs, &.—what Coleridge said at the lecture last night 
—who have the form of reading men, but, for any possi- 
ble use reading can be to them, but to talk of, might as 
well have been Ante-Cadtneans born, or have lain suck- 
ing out the sense of an Egyptian hieroglyph as long as 
the pyramids will last, before they should find it. These 
pests worrit me at business, and in all its intervals, 
perplexing my accounts, poisoning my little salutary 
warming-time at the fire, puzzling my paragraphs if I 
take a newspaper, cramming in between my own free 
thoughts and a column of figures which had come to an 
amicable compromise but for them. Their noise ended, 
one of them, as I said, accompanies me home, lest I 
should be solitary for a moment; he at length takes his 
welcome leave at the door; up I go, mutton on table, 
hungry as hunter, hope to forget my cares, and bury 
them in the agreeable abstraction of mastication; knock 
at the door, in comes Mrs, ———, or M——, or Demi- 
gorgon, or ny brother, or somebody, to prevent my eat- 
ing alone—a process absolutely necessary to my poor 
wretched digestion. O, the pleasure of eating alone !— 
eating my dinner alone! let me think of it. But in they 
come, and make it absolutely necessary that I should 
open a bottle of orange—for my meat turns into stone 
when any one dines with me, if I have not wine. Wine 
can mollify stones; then that wine turns into acidity, 
acerbity, misanthropy, a hatred of my interrupters—(God 
bless ’em! I love some of ’em dearly), and with the hatred, 
a still greater aversion to their going away. Bad is the 
dead sca they bring upon me, choking and deadening, 
but worse is the deader dry sand they leave me on, if 
they go before bed time. Come never, I would say to 
these spoilers of my dinner; but if you come, never go! 
The fact is, this interruption does not happen very often, 
but every time it comes by surprise, that present bane of 
my life, orange wine, with all its dreary stifling conse- 
quences, follows, Evening company I should always 
like had | any mornings, but I am saturated with human 
faces (divine fursooth !) and voices all the golden morn- 
ing ; ani five evenings in a week, would be as much as 
I should covet to be in company, but I assure you that 
is a wonderful week in which I can get two, or one to 
myself. Iam never C. L., but always C. L. & Co. He, 
who thonght it not good for man to be alone, preserve 
me from the more prodigious monstrosity of being never 
by myself. I forget bed time, but even there these 
sociable frogs clamber up to annoy me. Once a week, 
generally some singular evening that! being alone, I 
go to bed atthe hour I ought always to be a-bed; just 
close to my bed-room window is the club-room of a public- 
house, where a set of singers, I take them to be chorus 
singers of the two theatres (it must be both of them), begin 
their orgies. They are a set of fellows (as I conceive) who, 
being limited by their talents to the burthen of the song at 
the play-houses, in revenge have got the common popular 
airs by Bishop, or some cheap composer, arranged for 
choruses, that is, to be sung all in chorus, At least, I 
never can catch any of the text of the plain song, nothing 
but the Babylonish choral howl at the tail on’t. ‘That 
fury being quench’d’—the howl I mean, a burden suc- 
ceeds of shouts and clapping, and knocking of the table. 
At length overtasked nature drops under it, and escapes 
for a few hours into the society of the sweet silent 
creatures of dreams, which go away with mocks and 
mows at cockcrow. And then I think of the words 
Christabel’s father used (bless me, I have dipt in the 
wrong ink) to say every morning by way of variety 
when he awoke: 

‘Every knell the baron saith, 

Wakes us up toa world of death’— 


or something like it. All I mean by this senseless in- 


‘terrupted tale, is, that by my central situation, I am a 


little overcompanied. Not that I have any animosity 
against the good creatures that are so anxious to drive 
away the harpy solitude from me. I like ’em, and cards, 
and a cheerful glass, but I mean merely to give you an 
idea between office confinement and after-oflice society, 
how little time I can call my own, I mean only to draw 
a picture, not to make an inference. I would not that I 
know of have it otherwise. I only wish sometimes I 
could exchange some of my faces and voices for the faces 
and voices which a late visitation brought must welcome, 
and carried away, leaving regret but more pleasure, even 
a kind of gratitude, at being so often favoured with that 
kind northern visitation. My London faces and noises 
don’t hear me—I mean no disrespect, or I should explain 
myself, that instead of their return 220 times a year, and 
the return of W. W., &c., seven times in 104 weeks, 
some more equal distribution might be found. I have 
scarce room to put in Mary's kind love, and my poor 


“C, Lams, 


“ —— goes on lecturing. I mean to hear some of the 
course, but lectures are not much to my taste, whatever 
the lecturer may bes If read, they are dismal flat, and 
you can’t think why you are brought together to hear a 
man read his works which you could read so much better 
at leisure yourself; if delivered extempore, I am always 
in pain, lest the gift of utterance should suddenly fail the 
orator in the middle, as it did me at the dinner given in 
honour of me at the London Tavern. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
I, and there! stopped, the rest my feelings were under 
the necessity of supplying. Mrs. Wordsworth will go 
on, kindly haunting us with visions of seeing the lakes 
once more, which never can be realised. Between us 
there is a great gulf, not of inexplicable moral antipathies 
and distances, I hope, as there seemed to be between me 
and that gentleman concerned in the stamp-office, that I 
so strangely recoiled from at Haydon’s, I think I had 


~ 
an instinct that he was the head of an office. I hate all 
such people tunts’ deputy’ accountahts. The 
dear abstract notion of the East India Company, as 
as she is unseen, is pretty, rather poetical; but as she 
makes herself manifest by the persons of such beasts, [ 
loathe and detest her as the scarlet what-do-you-call-her 
of Babylon. I thought, after abridging us of all our red. 
letter days, they had done their worst, but I was deceived 
in the length to which heads of offices, those true liberty. 
haters, cango. They are the tyrants, not Ferdinand, nor 
Nero—by a decree passed this week, they have abridged 
us of the immemorially observed custom of going at one 

o’clock of a Saturday, the little shadow of a holyday left 
us. Dear W. W., be thankful for liberty.” 

Among Lamb’s new acquaintances was Mr. Charles 
Ollier, a young bookseller of considerable literary talent, 
which he has since exhibited in the original and beautiful 
tale of “Inesilla,” Who proposed to him the publication 
of his scattered writings in a collected form. Lamb ac. 
ceded ; and nearly all he had then written in prose and 
verse, were published this year by Mr. Ollier and his 
brother, in two small and elegant volumes. Early copies 
were despatched to Southey and Wordsworth ; the ac. 
knowledgments of the former of whom produced a reply, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
. “ Monday, Oct. 26, 1818, 

* Dear Southey,—I am pleased with your friendly re. 
membrances of my little things. I do not know whether 
I have done a silly thing or a wise one, but it is of no 
great consequence. I run no risk, and care for no 
censures. My bread and cheese is stable as the founda. 
tions of Leadenhall-street, and if it hold out as long as 
the ‘ foundations of our empire in the East,’ I shall do 
pretty well. You and W. W. should have your presenta. 
tion copies more ceremoniously sent, but I bad no copies 
when I was leaving town for my holydays, and rather 
than delay, commissioned my bookseller to send them 
thus nakedly. By not hearing from W. W. or you,I 
began to be afraid Murray had not sent them. I do not 
see S. T.C. so often as I could wish. I am better than | 
deserve tobe. The hot weather has been such a. treat! 
Mary joins in this little corner in kindest remembrance 
to you all. 


“Cc. L.” 


Lamb's interest was strongly excited for Mr. Kenney 
on the production of his comedy, entitled * A Word to 
the Ladies." Lamb had engaged to contribute the pro- 
logue ; but the promise pressed hard upon him, and he 
procured the requisite quantity of verse from a very in. 
ferior hand. Kenney, who had married Holcroft’s widow, 
had more than succeeded to him in Lamb’s regards, 
Holcroft had considerable dramatic skill ; great force and 
earnestness of style, and noble sincerity and uprightness 
of disposition; but he was an austere observer of morals 
and manners; and even his grotesque characters were 
hardly and painfully sculptured; while Kenney, with as 
fine a perception of the ludicrous and the pecaliar, was 
more airy, more indulgent, more graceful, and exhibited 
more frequent glimpses of “the gayest, happiest attitude 
of things.” The comedy met with less success than the 
reputation of the author and brilliant experience of the 
past had rendered probable, and Lamb had to perform 
the office of comforter, as he had done on the more un- 
lucky event to Godwin. To this play Lamb refers in the 
following note to Coleridge, who was contemplating a 
course of Lectures on Shakspeare, and who sent Lamba 
ticket with sad forebodings that the course would be his 
last. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“ My dear Coleridge,—I have been in a state of inces. 
sant hurry ever since the receipt of your ticket. It found 
me incapable of attending you, it being the night of 
Kenney’s new comedy. You know my local aptitude at 
such atime; I have been a thorough rendezvous for all 
consultations; my head begins to clear up a little, but it 
has had bells in it. ‘Thank you kindly for your ticket, 
though the mournful prognostic which accompanies it 
certainly renders its permanent pretensions less market. 
able; but I trust to hear many a course yet. You ex- 
cepted Christmas-week, by which I understood next week; 
I thought Christmas week was that which Christmas 
Sunday ushered in. We are sorry it never lies in your 
way to come to us; but, dear Mahomed, we will come to 
you. Will it be convenient to all the good people a 
Highgate, if we take a stage up, not next Sunday, but 
the following, viz. 3d January, 1819—shall we be too 
laté to catch a skirt of the old out-goer ?—how the years 
crumble from under us! We shall hope to see you be. 
fore then ; but, if not, let us know if then will be conve. 
nient. Can we secure a coach home? 

_“ Believe me ever yours, 
“C. Lams. 

“ I have but one holyday, which is Christmas-day it 
self nakedly, no pretty garnish and fringes of St. John’s 
day, Holy Innocents’, &c., that used to bestud it all 
around in the calendar. Improbe labor! I write six 
hours every day in this candle. light fog-den at Leaden- 
hall.” 


In the next year [1819] Lamb was greatly tine by 
the dedication to him of Wordsworth’s poem of “ The 
Wagoner,” which Wordsworth had read to him in MS, 
thirteen years before. On receipt of the little volume, 
Lamb acknowledged it as follows. 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 


“* My dear Wordsworth,—You cannot imagine hor 
proud we are here of the dedication. We read it twice 
for once that we do the poem. I mean all through; ye 
* Benjamin’ is no common favourite; there is a spirit 
beautiful tolerance in it ; it is as good as it was in 1806; 
and will be as good in 1829, if our dim eyes shall be 
awake to peruse it. Methinks thereisa kind of shadow- 
ing affinity between the subject of the narrative and the 
subject of the dedication ;—bot I will not enter into per- 
sonal themes, else substituting* ** * * * * # 
for Ben, and the Honourable United Company of Mer- 
chants, trading to the East Indies, for the master of the 
misused team, it might seem, by no far-fetched analogy, 

to point its dim warnings hitherward ; but I reject the 
omen, especially as its import seems to have been diverted 
to another victim, 

“+I will never write another letter with alternate inks 
‘You cannot imagine how it cramps the flow of the style 
I conceive, Pindar (1 do not mean to compare myself to 
him), by the command of Hiero, the Sicilian tyrant (was 
not he the tyrant of some place? fie on my neglect of 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


history) ; I can conceive him by the command of Hiero 
or Perillus set down to pen an Isthmian or Nemean pane- 

ic in lines, alternate red and black. I maintain he 
couldn’t have done it; it would have been a straight-laced 
torture to his muse; he would have called for the bull for 
arelief. Neither could Lycidas, or the Chrorics (how 
do you like the word ?) of Samson Agonistes, have been 
written with two inks, Your couplets with points, epi- 

es to Mr. H.’s, &c., might be even benefited by the 
twyfount, where one line (the second) is for point, and the 
first for rhyme. I think the alternation would assist, 
like a mould. I maintain it, you could not have written 
your stanzas on pre-existence with two inks. Try an- 
other ; and Rogers, with his silver standish, having one 
ink only, I will bet my ‘Ode on Tobacco’ against the 
‘Pleasures of Memory,’—and ‘ Hope,’ too, shall put more 
fervour of enthusiasm into the same subject than you 
can with your two; he shall do it sians pede in uno, as it 
were. 

“ The ‘ Wagoner’ is very ill put up in boards, at least 
it seems to me always to open at the dedication ; but that 
is a mechanical fault. I re-read the ‘ White Doe of Ryl- 
stone ;’ the title should be always written at length, as 
Mary Sabilla M——, a very nice woman of our, acquaint- 
ance, always signs hers at the bottom of the shortest 
note. Mary told her, if her name had been Mary Ann, 
she would have signed M. A. N——, or M. only, drop- 

the A., which makes me think, with some other tri- 
fles, that she understands something of human nature. 
My pen goes galloping on most rhapsodically, glad to 
have escaped the bondage of two inks. 

“ Manning had just sent it home, and it came as fresh 
to me as the immortal creature it speaks of. M. sent it 
home with a note, having this passage in it: ‘ I cannot 
help writing to you while I am reading Wordsworth’s 
poem. Ihave got into the third canto, and say that it 
raises my opinion of him very muchindeed.* *Tis broad, 
noble, poetical, with a masterly scanning of human ac- 
tions, absolutely above common readers. What a manly 
(implied) interpretation of (bad) party-actions, trampling 
the bible, &c.,’ and so he goes on. 

“TI do not know which I like best,—the prologue (the 
latter purt especially) to P. Bell, or the epilogue to Ben- 
jamin. Yes, I tell stories; I do know I like the last 
best; and the ‘Wagoner’ altogether is a pleasanter re. 
membrance to me than the ‘Itinerant.’ If it were not, 
the page before the first page would and ought to make 
it 80. 

“If, as you say, the * Wagoner,’ in some sort, came 
at my call, O for a potent voice to call forth the * Recluse’ 
from his profound dormitory, where he sleeps forgetful 
of his foolish charge—the world. 

“Had I three inks, 1 would invoke him! Talfourd 
has written a most kind review of J. Woodvil, &c, in the 
‘Champion.’ He is your most zealous admirer, in soli- 
tude and in crowds. H. Crabbe Robinson gives me any 
dear prints that I happen to admire, and I love him for 
it and for other things. Alsager shall have his copy, but 
at present I have lent it for a day only, not choosing to 
part with my own. Mary’s love. How do you all do, 
amanuenses both—marital and sororal ? 

“C. Lams.” 


The next letter which remains is addressed to Man- 
ning (returned to England, and domiciled in Hertford- 
shire), in the spring of 1819. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ My dear M.—I want to know how your brother is, 
if you have heard lately. I want to know about you. I 
wish you were nearer. How are my cousins, the Glad. 
mans, of Wheathamstead, and farmer Bruton? Mrs. 
Bruton is a glorious woman. 

* Hail, Mackery End’— 

This is a fragment of a blank verse poem which I once 
meditated, but got no furthert The E. I. H. has been 
thrown into a quandary by the strange phenomenon of 
poor ———- ——, whom I have known man and mad-man 
twenty-seven years, he being elder here than myself by nine 
years and more. He was always a pleasant, gossiping, half- 
headed, muzzy, dozing, dreaming, walk-about, inoffensive 
chap; a little too fond of the creature; who isn’t at 
times ? but —-— had not brains to work off an over-night’s 
surfeit by ten o'clock next morning, and, unfortunately, 
in he wandered the other morning drunk with last night, 
und with a super-fetation of drink taken in since he set 
out from bed. He came staggering under his double 
burthen, like trees in Java, bearing at once blossom, 
fruit, and falling fruit, as I have heard you or some other 
traveller tell, with his face literally as blue as the bluest 
firmament ; some wretched calico that he had mopped 
his poor oozy front with had rendered up its native dye, 
and the devil a bit would he consent to wash it, but 
swore it was characteristic, for he was going to the sale 
of indigo, and set up a laugh, which I did not think the 
lungs of mortal man were competent to. It was like a 
thousand people laughing, or the Goblin Page. He ima- 
gined afterwards that the whole office had been laughing 
at him, so strange did his own sounds strike upon his 
nonsensorium, But has laugh’d his last laugh, 
and awoke the next day to find himself reduced from an 
abused income of 600l. per annum to one sixth of the 
sum, after thirty-six years’ tolerably good service. The 
quality of mercy was not strain’d in his behalf; the gen- 
tle dews dropt not on him from heaven, It just came 
across me that I was writing to Canton. Will you drop 
in to-morrow night? Fanny Kelley is coming, if she 
does not cheat us. Mrs. Gold is well, but proves ‘un. 
coin’d,’ as the lovers about Wheathamstead would say, 

“ I have not had such a quiet half hour to sit down to 
a quiet letter for many years. I have not been inter. 
rupted above four times. I wrote a letter the other day, 
in alternate lines, black ink and red, and you cannot 
think how it chilled the flow of ideas. Next Monday is 
Whit-Monday. Whata reflection! Twelve years ago, 
and I should have kept that and the following holyday 
in the fields a Maying. All of those pretty pastoral de. 
lights are over. This dead, everlasting dead desk,—how 
it weighs the spirit of a gentleman down! This dead 
wood of the desk, instead of your living trees! But then 
again, I hate the Joskins, a name for Hertfordshire bump. 
kine, Each state of life has its inconvenience ; but then 
again, mine has more than one, Not that I repine, or 


*“N. B—M., from his peregrinations, is twelve or 
fourteen years behind in his knowledge of who has or 
has not written good verse of late.” 

t See “ Mackery End, in Hertfordshire,” of Lamb's 
Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 171, for a charming account of a 
rron Field. 


grudge, or murmur at my destiny. I have meat and 
drink, and decent apparel ; I shall, at least, when I get a 
new hat. 

“A red-haired man just interrupted me. He has 
broke the current of my thoughts. I haven’t a word to 
add. I don’t know why I send this letter, but T have had 
a hankering to hear about you some days. Perhaps it 
will go off before your reply comes. If it don’t, I assure 
you no letter was ever welcomer from you, — Paris 
or Macao. 

Lams.” 


The following letter, dated 25th November, 1819, is ad- 
dressed to Miss Wordsworth, on Wordsworth’s youngest 
son visiting Lamb in London. 


+ 
TO MISS WORDSWORTH. 


* Dear Miss Wordsworth,—You will think me negli- 
gent ; but I wanted to see more of William beforagl ven- 
tured to express a prediction. Till yesterday I had 
barely seen him,— Virgilium tantum vidi,—but yesterday 
he gave us his small company to a bullock’s heart, and I 
can pronounce him a lad of promise. He is no pedant, 
nor bookworm; so far I can answer. Perhaps he has 
hitherto paid too little attention to other men’s inven- 
tions, preferring, like Lord Foppington, the ‘ natural 
sprouts of hisown.’ But he has observation, and seems 
thoroughly awake. I aim ill at remembering other peo- 
ple’s bons mots, but the following are a few ;—being taken 
over Waterloo Bridge, he remarked, that if we had no 
mountains, we had a fine river at least; which was a 
touch of the comparative : but then he added, in a strain 
which augured less for his future abilities as a political eco- 
nomist that he supposed they must take at least a pound 
a week toll. Like a curious naturalist, he enquired if 
the tide did not come up a little salty. This being satis. 
factorily answered, he put another question, as to the 
flux and reflux; which being rather cunningly evaded 
than artfully solved by that she-Aristotle, Mary, who mut- 
tered something about its getting up an hour sooner and 
sooner every day,—he sagely replied, ‘Then it must 
come to the same thing at last;’ which was a speech 
worthy of an infant Halley! The lion in the ‘Change 
by no means came up to his ideal standard ; so impossi- 
ble is it for Nature, in any of her works, to come up to 
the standard of a child’s imagination! The whelps 
(lionets) he was sorry to find were dead; and, on particu- 
lar enquiry, his old friend the ourang outang had gone 
the way of all flesh also. The grand tiger was also sick, 
and expected in noshort time to exchange this transitory 
world for another, or none. But again, there was a 
golden eagle (I do not mean that of Charing) which did 
much arride and console him. William’s genius, I take it, 
leans a little to the figurative; for, being at play at tric- 
trac, (a kind of minor billiard-table which we keep for 
smaller wights, ‘and sometimes refresh our own mature 
fatigue with taking a hand at,) not being able to hit a 
ball he had iterate aimed at, he cried out, ‘ I cannot hit 
that beast.’ Now the balls are usually called men, but 
he felicitously hit upon a middle term ; a term of approxi- 
mation and imaginative reconciliation; a something 
where the two ends of the brute matter (ivory), and their 
human and rather violent personification into men, might 
meet, as I take it, illustrative of that excellent remark, in 
a certain preface about imagination, explaining, ‘ Like a 
sea-beast that had crawled forth to sun himself.’ Not 
that I accuse William Minor of hereditary plagiary, or 
conceive the image to have come from the paternal store. 
Rather he seemeth to keep aloof from any source of imi- 
tation, and purposely to remain ignorant of what mighty 
poets have done in this kind before him; for, being asked 
if his father had ever been on Westminster Bridge, he 
answered that he did not know! 

“ It is hard to discern the oak in the acorn, or a tem- 
ple like St. Paul’s in the first stone which is laid; nor 
can I quite prefigure what destination the genius of 
William Minor hath to take. Some few hints I have 
set down, to guide my future observations. He hath the 
power of calculation, in no ordinary degree for a chit. 
He combineth figures, after the first boggle, rapidly ; as 
in the tric-trac board, ,;where the hits are figured, at 
first he did perceive that 15 and 7 made 22, but by a 
little use he could combine 8 with 25, and 33 again with 
16, which approacheth something in kind (far let me be 
from flattering him by saying in degree), to that of the 
famous American boy. I am sometimes inclined to think 
I perceive the future satirist in him, for he hath a sub- 
sardonic smile which bursteth out upon occasion ; as when 
he was asked if London were as big as Ambleside; and 


indeed no other answer -was given, or proper to be given, , 
to so ensnaring and provoking a question. In the con- , 


tour of skull certainly I discern something paternal. But 
whether in all respects the future man shall transcend 
his father’s fame, Time, the trier of geniuses, must de. 
cide. Be it pronounced peremptorily at present, that 


William is a well-mannered child, and though no great | 
student, hath yet a lively eye for things that lie before * 


him. 
“ Given in haste from my desk at Leadenhall. 
“ Yours, and yours most sincerely, 
Lams.” 


CHAPTER XII, 
[1820 ro 1823.] 

Letters to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Field, Wilson and Barton. 

The widening circle of Lamb’s literary friends now 
embraced additional authors and actors,—famous, or just 
bursting into fume. He ‘welcomed in the author of the 
“ Dramatic Scenes,” who chose to appear in print as 
Barry Cornwall, a spirit most congenial with his own in 
its serious moods,—one whose genius he had assisted to 


impel towards its kindred models, the great dramatists of | 
Elizabeth's time, and in whose success he received the : 
first and best reward of the efforts he had made to in- . 


spire a taste for these old masters of humanity. Mr. 


Macready, who had just emancipated himself from the ; 


drudgery of representing the villains of tragedy, by his 
splendid performance of Richard, was introduced to him 
by his old friend Charles Lloyd, who had visited London 
for change of scene, under great depression of spirits: 
Lloyd owed a debt of gratitude to Macready which ex- 
emplified the true uses of the acted drama with a force 
which it would take many sermons of its stoutest oppo- 
nents to reason away. A deep gloom had gradually 
overcast his mind, and threatened wholly to encircle it, 


when he was induced to look in at Covent Garden Thea- * 
tre and witness the performance of Rob Roy. The pic- | 


ture which he then beheld of the generous outlaw,—the 
frank, gallant, noble bearing,—the air and movements, 
3 


as of one “ free of mountain solitudes,’”—the touches of 
manly pathos and irresistible cordiality, delighted and 
melted him, won him from his painful introspections, 
and brought to him the unwonted relief of tears. He 
went home “a gayer and a wiser man ;” returned again 
to the theatre, whenever the healing enjoyments could 
be renewed there; and sought the acquaintance of the 
actor who had broken the melancholy spell in which he 
was enthralled, and had restored the pulses of his nature 
to their healthful beatings. The year 1820 gave Lamb 
an interest in Macready beyond that which he had de. 
rived from the introduction of Lloyd, arising from the 
power with which he animated the first production of 
one of his oldest friends—* Virginius.” Knowles had 
been a friend and disciple of Hazlitt from a boy ; and Lamb 
had liked and esteemed him as a hearty companion ; but 
he had not guessed at the extraordinary dramatic power 
which lay ready for kindling in his brain, and still less 
at the delicacy of tact with which he had unveiled the 
sources of the most profound affections. Lamb had al- 
most lost his taste for acted tragedy, as the sad realities 
of life had pressed more nearly on him ; yet he made an 
exception in favour of the first and happiest part of 
“ Virginius,” those paternal scenes, which stand alone in 
the modern drama, and which Macready informed with 
the fulness of a father’s affection. 

The establishment of the “ London Magazine,” under 
the auspices of Mr. John Scott, occasioned Lamb's in- 
troduction to the public by the name, under colour of 
which he acquired his most brilliant reputation—“ Elia.” 
‘The adoption of this signature was purely accidental. 
His first contribution to the magazine was a description 
of the Old South-Sea House, where Lamb Mad passed a few 
months’ novitiate as a clerk, thirty years before, and of 
its inmates who had long passed away ; and remembering 
the name of a'gay, light-hearted foreigner, who fluttered 
there at that time, he subscribed his name to the essay. 
It was afterwards affixed to subsequent contributions ; 
cand Lamb used it until, in his “ Last Essays of Elia,” 
he bade it a sad farewell. 

The perpetual influx of visiters whom he could not re- 
pel; whom indeed he was always glad to welcome, but 
whose visits unstrung him, induced him to take lodgings 
at Dalston, to which he occasionally retired when he 
wished for repose. The deaths of some who were dear 
to him cast a melancholy tinge on his mind, as may be 
seen in the following :— 

TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 
“20th March, 1822. 

“My dear Wordsworth,—A letter from you is very 
grateful ; I have not seen a Kendal pust-mark so long! 
We are pretty well, save colds and rheumatics, and a cer- 
tain deadness to every thing, which I think I may date 
from poor John’s loss, and another accident or two at 
‘the same time, that has made me almost bury myself at 
‘Dalston, where yet I see more faces than I could wish. 
‘Deaths overset one, and put one out Jong after the recent 
grief. Two or three have died within this last two 
twelvemonths, and so many parts of me have been 
:numbed. One sees a picture, reads an anecdote, starts a 
-casual fancy, and thinks to tell of it to this person in pre- 
ference to every other : the person is gone whom it would 
chave peculiarly suited. It won’t do for another. Every 
-departure destroys a class of sympathies. There ’s Capt. 
Burney gone! What fun has whist now ; what matters 
-it what you lead, if you can no longer fancy him looking 
-over you? One never hears any thing, but the image 
-of the particular person occurs with whom alone almost 
_you would care to share the intelligence—thus one dis- 
tributes oneself about—and now for so many parts of me 
-I have lost the market. Common natures do not suffice 
sme. Good people, as they are called, won’t serve. I 


“want individuals. I am made up of queer points, and I 


-want so many answering needles. The going away of 
‘friends does not make the remainder more precious. It 
“takes so much from them as there was a common fink. 
_A. B. and C. make a party. A. dics. B. not only loses 
A.; but all A.’s part in C. C. loses A.’s part in B., and 
so the ulphabet sickens by subtraction of interchange- 
ables. I express myself muddily, capite dolente. I have 
a dulling cold. My theory is to enjoy life, but my prac- 
tice is against it. I grow ominously tired of official con- 
finement. Thirty years have I served the Philistines, 
and my neck is not subdued to the yoke. You don’t 
know how wearisome it is to breathe the air of four pent 
walls, without relief, day after day, all the golden hours 
of the day between ten and four, without ease or inter- 
position. Tedet me harum quotidianarum formarum, 
these pestilential clerk-faces always in one’s dish. O for 
a few years between the grave and the desk ! they are 
the same, save that at the latter you are the outside ma- 
chine. The foul enchanter ——, ‘letters four do form 
his name’—Busirare is his name in hell—that has cur- 
tailed you of some domestic comforts, hath laid a heavier 
“hand on me, not in present infliction, but in the taking 
away the hope of enfranchisement. I dare not whisper 
to myself a pension on this side of absolute incapacitation 
and infirmity, till years have sucked me dry ;—Otium 
cum indignitate. I had thought in a green old age (O 
green thought)! to have retired to Ponder’s End, em- 
blematic name, how beautiful! in the Ware Road, there 
to have made up my accounts with heaven and the com- 
pany, toddling about between it and Cheshunt, anon 
stretching, on some fine Izaac Walton morning to Hod. 
desdon or Amwell, careless as a beggar; but walking, 
walking ever till I fairly walk myself off my legs, dying 
walking! The hope is gone. @ sit like Philomel all 
day (but not singing), with my breast against this thorn 
of a desk, with the only hope that some pulmonary afflic- 
tion may relieve me. Vide Lord Palmerston’s report of 
the clerks in the war-offie, (Debates this morning’s 
‘ Times,’) by which it appears, in twenty years as many 
clerks have been coughed and catarrhed out of it into 
their freer graves. Thank you for asking about the pic- 
tures. Milton hangs over my fire-side in Covent Garden, 
(when I am there,) the rest have been sold for an old 
song, wanting the eloquent tongue that should have set 
them off! You have gratified me with liking my meet- 
ing with Dodd.* For the Malvolio story—the thing is 
become in verity a sad task, and I eke it out with any 
thing. If I could slip out of it I should be happy, but 
our chief-reputed assistants have forsaken us. The 
Opium-Eater crossed us once with a dazzling path, and 
hath as suddenly left us darkling ; and, in short, I shall 
go on from. dull to worse, because I cannot resist the 


* See the account of the meeting between Dodd and 
Jem White, in Elia’s Essay, “On some of the Old 
Actors.”——-Lamb’s Prose Works, vol. ii. p. 314. 


bookseller’s importunity—the old plea you know of au- 
thors, but I believe on my part sincere. Hartley I do 
not so often see ; but I never see him in unwelcome hour. 
I thoroughly love and honour him. I send you a frozen 
epistle, but it is winter and dead time of the year with 
me. May heaven keep something like spring and sum- 
mer up with you, strengthen your eyes, and make mine 


a little lighter to encounter with them, as I hope. they 


shall yet and again, before all are closed. «' 

“ Yours, with kind remembrance. 
“CL.” 

«7 had almost forgot fo way, T think you 
right about presentation copies. I should like to: see 
you print a book I should grudge to purchase for its size. 
Hang me but I would have it though !” 

The following letter, containing the germ of the ony 
known “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” was addressed to 
Coleridge, who had received a pig as a present, and at- 
tributed it erroneously to Lamb. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE, 


“ Dear C.—It gives me great satisfaction to hear that 


- the pig turned out so well—they are interesting creatures, 


at a certain age—what a pity such buds should blow out 
into the maturity of rank bacon! You had all some of 
the crackling, and brain sauce—did you remember to 
rub it with butter, and gently dredge it a little, just be- 
fore the crisis? Did the eyes come away kindly, with 
‘no Cdipean avulsion? Was the crackling the colour of 
the ripe pomegranate? Had you no cursed compliment 
of boiled neck of mutton before it, to blunt the edge of 


' delicate desire? Did you flesh maiden teeth in it? Not 


that T sent the pig, nor can form the remotest guess what 
part O—— could play in the business. I never knew 
him give any thing away in my life. He would not be- 
gin with strangers. I suspect the pig, after all, was 
meant for me ; but at the unlucky juncture of time being 
absent, the present somehow went round to Highgate. 
To confess an honest truth, a pig’is one of those things I 
could never think of sending away. Teals, widgeons, 
snipes, barn-door-fowl, ducks, geese—your tame villatio 
things—Welsh mutton, collars of brawn, sturgeon, fresh 
or pickled, your potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, 
early grapes, muscadines, I impart as freely unto my 
friends as to myself. They are but self-extended ; but 
pardon me if I stop some where—where the fine feeling 
of benevolence giveth a higher smack than the sensual 
rarity, there my friends (or any good man) may com- 
mand me; but pigs are pigs, and I myself therein am 


nearest to myself. Nay, I should think it an affront, an - 


undervaluing done to nature who bestowed such a boon 
upon me, if in a churlish mood I parted with the pre- 
cious gift. One of the bitterest pangs I ever felt of re- 
morse was when a child—my kind old aunt had strained 
her pocket-strings to b -a sixpenny whole plam-cake 
upon me. In my way home through the Borough, I 
met a venerable old man, not a mendicant,—but there- 
abouts; a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in 
the coxcombry of taught charity, I gave away the cake 
to him. I walked on a little in all the pride of an evan- 
gelical peacock, when of a sudden my old aunt’s kind- 
ness croased me ; the sum it was to her; the pleasure she 
had a right to expect that I—not the old im 

should take in eating her cake; the cursed ingratitude 
by which, under the colour of a Christian virtue, I had 
frustrated her cherished purpose. I sobbed, wept, and 
took it to heart so grievously, that I think I never suf- 
fered the like—and I was right. It was a piece of un- 
feeling hypocrisy, and proved a lesson to me ever after. 
The cake has long been masticated, consigned to dung- 
hill with the ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 

“ But when Providence, who is better to us all than 
our aunts, gives me a pig, remembering my temptation 
and my fall, I shall endeavour to act towards it more in 
the spirit of the donor’s purpose. 

“ Yours (short of pig) to command in every thing, 

In the summer of 1822, Lamb and his sister visited 
Paris. The following is a hasty letter addressed to Field 
on his return. 


TO MR. BARRON FIELD. ; 

“ My dear F.—I seribble hastily at office. Frank 
wants my letter presently. I and sister are just retarned 
from Paris !! We have eaten frogs. It has been such a 
treat! Frogs are the nicest little delicate things—rabbitty- 
flavoured. Imagine a Lilliputian rabbit! They fricassee 
them; but in my mind, drest, seethed, plain, with parsley 
and butter, would have been the decision of Apicius. 
Paris is a glorious picturesque old city. London ‘looks 
mean and new to it, as the town of Washington would, 
seen after it. But they have no St. Paul’s, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Seine, so mach despised by cockneys, 
is exactly the size to run through a magnificent street; 
palaces a mile long on one side, lofty Edinbro’ stone (O 
the glorious antiques!) houses on the other, The 


Thames disunites London and Southwark. I had Talma. 


to supper with me. He has picked up, as I believe, an 
authentic portrait of Shakspeare. He paid a broker about 
401. English for it. It is painted on the one half of a 
pair of bellows—a lovely picture, corresponding with the 
folio head. The bellows has old carved wings round it, 
and round the visnomy is inscribed, as near as I remem- 
ber, not divided into rhyme—I found out the rhyme— 

Whom have we here 

Stuck on this bellows, 

But the Prince of 

Willy Shakspeare 

At top— 
O base and coward luck ! 
To be here stuck. 


fellows, 


Pons. 
At bottom— 


rather a glorious lot is to him assign’d, 
Wil, like the Almighty, rides upon the wind 


Pistot. 


“ This is all in old carved wooden letters. The coun. 


tenance siniling, sweet, and intellectual beyond measure, 
“even as he was immeasureable. It may be a forgery. 
They laugh at me, and tell me Ireland is in Paris, and 
has been putting off a portrait of the Black Prince. How 
far old wood may be imitated I cannot say. Ireland was 
not found out by his parchments, but by his poetry. “I 
am confident no painter on either side the chanriel could 
have painted any thing'near like the face I saw. Again, 
would such a painter and forger have taken 40/. for a 
thing, if authentic, worth 4,000/.?'Talma is notin the 
secret, for he had not even found out the rhymes in’ the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


first inscription. He is coming over with it, and, my 
life to Southey’s Thalaba, it will gain universal faith. 

“ The letter is wanted, and I am wanted... Imagine 
the blank filled up with all kind things, = oy, 
“Our joint hearty remembrances to both of you. 
Yours, as ever, 


“C, Lams. 
ao Sept. 22, 1822." 
Soon after Lamb’s return from Paris he became ac- 


“. quainted with the poet of the quakers, Bernard Barton, 
~ who, like himself, was engaged in the drudgery of figures. 
~ ‘The pure and gentle tone of the poems of his new ac- 


. quaintance was welcome to Lamb, who had more sym- 


- pathy with the trath of nature in modest guise than in 


the affected fury of Lord Byron, or the dreamy extra- 

vagances of Shelley. Lamb had written in “ Elia” of 

the Society of Friends with the freedom of one who, with 
great respect for the principles of the founders of their 
faith, had-little in common with a sect who shunned the 
pleasures while they mingled in the business of the world; 
and a friendly expostulation on the part of Mr. Barton led 
to such cordial excuses as completely won the heart of 
the quaker bard. Some expression which Lamb let-fall 
at their meeting in London, from which Mr. Barton had 
supposed that Lamb objected to a quaker’s writing poe- 
try as inconsistent with his creed, induced Mr. Barton to 
write to Lamb on his return to Woodbridge, who replied 
as follows. 

TO BERNARD BARTON. . 
“ India House, 11th of Sept. 1822. 

_ “ Dear sir,—You. have misapprehended me sadly, if 
you suppose that I meant to impute any inconsistency in 
your writing poetry with your religious profession. I do 
not remember what I said, but it was spoken sportively, 
I am sure—one of my levities, which you are not so used 
to as my older friends. I probably was thinking of the 
light.in which your so indulging yourself would appear 
to quakers, and put their objection into my own mouth. 
I would eat my words (provided they should be written 
on not very coarse paper) rather than I would throw 
cold water upon your, and my once, harmless occupation. 

“ I have read Napoleon and the rest with delight. I 
like them for what they are, and for what they are not. I 
have sickened on the modern rhodomontade and Byron- 
ism, and your plain quakerish beauty has captivated me. 
It is all wholesome cates, aye, and toothsome too, and 
withal quakerish. If I were George Fox, and George 
Fox licenser of the press, they should have my absolute 
imprimatur. I hope I have removed the impression. 

“ T am, like you, a prisoner to the desk. I have been 
chained to that galley thirty years; a long shot. I have 
almost grown to the wood. If no imaginative, I am sure 
I am a figurative, writer. Do friends allow puns? verbal 
equivucations ?—they are unjustly accused of it, and I 
did my best in the ‘ Imperfect Sympathies’ to vindicate 
them. I am very tired of clerking it, but have no 
remedy. Did you see a Sonnet to this purpose in the 
Examiner ?— 

* Whe first invented work, and bound the free 
And holyday rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business, in the green fields and the town, 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade; and oh, most sad, 
To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood ? 
Who but the being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 
That round and round incalculably reel ; 
For wrath Divine hath made him like a wheel 
In that red realin from which are no returnings ; 
Where, toiling and tarmoiling, ever and aye, 
He and his thoughts keep pensive working-day.’ 

“TI fancy the sentiment exprest above will be nearly 
your own. The expression of it probably would not so 
well suit with a follower of John Woolman. But I do 
not know whether diabolism is a part of your creed, or 
where, indeed, to find an exposition of your creed at all. 
In feelings and matters not dogmatical, I hope I am half 
aquaker. Believe me, with great respect, yours, 

“ C. Lams. 

“T shall always be happy to see or hear from you.” 


Encouraged by Lamb’s kindness, Mr. Barton con- 
tinued the correspondence, which became the most fre- 
quent in which Lamb had engaged for many years. The 
following letter is in acknowledgment of a publication of 
Mr. Barton’s, chiefly directed to oppose the theories and 
tastes of Lord Byron and his friends. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ East India House, 9th Oct. 1822. 

“ Dear sir,—I am ashamed not sooner to have acknow- 
ledged your letter and poem. I think the latter very tem- 
perate, very serious, and very seasonable. I do not think 
it will convert the club at Pisa, neither do I think it will 
satisfy the bigots on our side the water. Something 
like a parody on the song of Ariel would please them 
better : 

* Full fathom five the Atheist lies, 
Of his bones are hell-dice made.’ 

“ I want time and fancy to fill up the rest. I sincerely 
sympathise with you in your confinement. Of time, 
health, and riches, the first in order is not last in excel- 
lence. Riches are chiefly good, because they give us 
time. What a weight of wearisome prison hours have I 
to look back and forward to, as quite cut out of life; and 
the sting of the thing is, that for six hours every day I 
have no business which I could not contract into two, if 
they would let me work task work. 

* * 

“ T am returning a poor letter. I was formerly a great 
scribbler in that way, but my hand is out of order. If I 
said my head too, I should not be very much out, but I 
will tell no tales of myself; I will therefore end (after 
my best thanks, with a hope to see you again some time 
in London), begging you to accept this letteret for a let- 
ter—a leveret makes a better present than a grown hare, 
and short troubles (as the old excuse.goes) are best. 

“T remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

C. Lams.” 


The next letter will speak for itself. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“23d Dee, 1822, 

“ Dear sir,—I have been so distracted with business 
and one thing or other, I have not had a quiet quarter of 
am hour for epistolary ‘purposes. Christmas, too, is 
come, which always puts a rattle into my morning skull. 
It is a visiting, unquiet, unquakerish season. I get more 
and more in love with solitude, and proportionately ham- 


_pered with company. I hope you have some holidays at 


this period. I have one day—Christmas day ; alas! too 
few to commemurate the season. All work and no play 
dulls me. Company is not play, but many times hard 
work. To play, is fora mah to do what he pleases, or 
to do nothing—to go about soothing his particular fancies. 
T have lived to a time of life to have outlived the good 
hours, the nine o’clock suppers, with a bright hour or 
» two to clear up in afterwards. Now you cannot get tea 
before that hour, and then sit gaping, music-bothered 
perhaps, till half-past twelve brings up the tray; and 


what you steal of convivial enjoyment after, is heavily 


paid for in the disquiet of to-morrow’s head. ; 

“ Tam pleased with your liking ‘John Woodvil, and 
amused with your knowledge of our drama being con- 
fined to Shakspearé and Miss Baillie. What a world of 
fine territory between Land’s. End and Johnny Groat’s 
have you missed traversing ! 1 could almost envy you to 
have so mych to read. I feel as if I had read all the 
hooks I want to read. Oh! to forget Fielding, Steele, 
&c. &c. and read ’em new! 

“Can you tell me a likely place where I could pick 
up, cheap, Fox’s Journal? There are no quaker circu- 
lating libraries! Elwood, tov, I must have. I rather 
grudge that S—— has taken up the history of your peo- 
ple; Iam afraid I am not quite exempt from that fault 
in certain magazine articles, where I have introduced 
mention of them. Were they to do again, I would reform 
them. Why should not you write a poetical account of 
your old worthies, deducing them from Fox to Woolman? 
but I remember you did talk of something of that kind, 
as a counterpart to the ‘Ecclesiastical Sketches.’ But 


{ would not a poem be more consecutive than a string of 


sonnets? You have no martyrs quite to the fire, I think, 
among you ; but plenty of heroic confessors, spirit-mar- 


_ tyrs, lamb-lions. Think of it; it would be better than a 


series of sonnets on ‘ Eminent Bankers.’ I like a hit at 
our way of life, though it does well for me, better than 
any thing short of all one’s time to oneself; for which 
alone I rankle with envy at the rich. Books are good, 
and pictures are good, and money to buy them therefore 
good, but to buy time ! in other words, life! 

“ The ‘Compliments of the Time’ to you, should end 
my letter ; to a Friend, I suppose, I must say the ‘ Sin- 
cerity of the Season :’ I hope they both mean the same. 
With excuses for this hastily penned note, believe me, 
with great respect, am x! 

In this winter Mr. Walter Wilson, one of the friends 
of Lamb’s youth, applied to him for information respect- 
ing De Foe, whose life he was about to write. The re- 
newal of the acquaintance was very pleasant to Lamb; 
who many years before used to take daily walks with 
Wilson, and call him ‘ brother.” The following is Lamb’s 
reply. 

TO MR. WALTER WILSON. 


“ E. 1. H., 16th December, 1822. 

“ Dear Wilson,—Lightning I was going to call you. 
You must have thought me negligent in not answering 
your letter sooner. But I have a habit of never writing 
letters but at the office; ’tis so much time cribbed out of 
the Company ; and I am but just got out of the thick‘of 
a tea-sale, in which most of the entry of notes, deposites, 
&c,, usually falls to my share. 

“ T have nothing of De Foe's but two or three novels, 
and the ‘ Plague History.’ I can give you no informa- 
tion about him. As a slight general character of what I 
remember of them (for I have, not look’d into them lat- 
terly), 1 would say that, in the appearance of truth, in all 
the incidents and conversations that occur in them, they 
exceed any works of fiction I am acquainted with. It is 
perfect illusion. The author never appears in these self- 
narratives (for so they ought to be called, or rather auto- 
biographies), but the narrator chains us down to an im- 


} plicit belief in every thing he says. There is all the 


minute detail of a log-book in it. Dates are painfully 
pressed upon the memory. Facts are repeated over and 
over in varying phrases, till you cannot choose but believe 
them. It is like reading evidence in a court of justice. 
So anxious the story-teller seems, that the truth should 
be clearly comprehende@, that when he has told us a mat- 
ter-of-fact, or a motive, in a line or two farther down he 
repeats it, with his favourite figure of speech, ‘I say,’ so 
and so, though he had made it abundantly plain before. 
This is in imitation of the common people’s way of speak- 
ing, or rather of the way in which they are addressed by 
a master or mistress, who wishes to impress something 
upon their memories, and has a wonderful effect upon 
matter-of-fact readers. Indeed, it isto such principally 
that he writes. His style is every where beautiful, but 
plain and homely Robinson Crusoe is delightful to all 


ranks and classes, but it is easy to see that it is written |. 


in phraseology peculiarly adapted to the lower conditions 
of readers; hence it is an especial favourite with sea- 
faring men, poor boys, servant maids, &c. lis novels 
are capital kitchen-reading, while they are worthy, from 
their deep interest, to find a shelf in the libraries of the 
wealthiest, and the most learned. His passion for mat- 
ter-of-fact narrative sometimes betrayed him into a long 
relation of common incidents, which might happen to any 
man, and have no interest but the intense appearance of 
truth in them, to recommend them. The whole latter 
half or two thirds of * Colonel Jack’ is of this description. 
The beginning of ‘Colonel Jack’ is the most affecting 
natural picture of a young thief that was ever drawn. 
His losing the stolen money in the hollow of a tree, and 
finding it again when he was in despair, and then being 
in equal distress at it knowing how to dispose of it, 
and several similar touches in the early history of the 
Colonel, evince a deep knowledge of human nature; and 
putting out of question the superior romantic interest of 
the latter, in my mind very much exceed Crusce. 
* Roxana’ (first edition)'is the next in interest, though he 
left out the best part of it in subsequent editions from a 
foolish hypercriticism of his friend Southerne. But 
* Moll Flanders,’ the * Account of the Plague,’ &c. are 
all of one family, and have the same stamp of character. 
Believe me, with friendly recollections, Brother (as I 
used to call you), 
“ Yours, 
“C. Lams.” 

How bitterly Lamb felt his East India bondage has 
abundantly appeared from his letters during many years. 
Yet there never was wanting a secret consciousness of 
the benefits which it ensured for him, the precious in- 
dependence which he won by his hours of toil, and the 
freedom of his mind, to work only “at its own sweet | 
will,” which his confinement to the desk obtained. This 
sense of the blessings which a fixed income, derived from 

4 


ascertained duties, confers, broke out on the wish of his 

“fellow-labourer, Bernard Barton, to cast off the tram. 
mels of the banking-house, and rely on literature for sub- 
sistence ; and in the generous dissuasion of his friend 
from an act of folly, which he had perhaps been tempted 
to contemplate by Lamb's own complainings, made a 
noble amends to his leger for all his unjust reproaches. 
The references to the booksellers have the colouring of 
fantastical exaggeration, by which he delighted to give 
effect to the immediate feeling; but making allowance 
for this mere play of fancy, how just is the following ad- 
vice—how wholesome for every youth who hesitates 
whether he shall abandon the certain reward of plodding 
industry for the splendid miseries of authorship !* 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“9th January, 1823. 

« w yourselfon the world without any rational 
plan of support, beyond what the chance employ of book- 
sellers would afford you! 

“ Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the steep 
Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon iron spikes. If 
you have but five consolatory minutes between the desk 
and the bed, make much of them, and live a century in 
them, rather than turn slave to the booksellers, They 
are Turks and Tartars when they have poor authors at 
their beck. Hitherto you have been at arm’s length 
from them. Come not within their grasp. I have 
known many authors want for bread, some repining, 
others enjoying the blessed security of a spunging-house, 
all agreeing they had rather have been tailors, weavers 
—what not? rather than the things they were. I have 
known some starved, some to go mad, one dear friend 
literally dying in a workhouse. You know not what a 
rapacious set these booksellers are. Ask even Southey, 
who (a single case almost) has made a fortune by book- 
drudgery, what he has found them. O you know not, 
may you never know, the miseries of subsisting by au- 
thorship! "Tis a pretty appendage to a situation like 
yours or mine; but a slavery, worse than 4ll slavery, to 
be a bookseller’s dependent, to drudge your brains for 
pots of ale, and breasts of mutton, to change your FREE 
THOUGHTS and VOLUNTARY NUMBERS for ungracious TASK- 
work. The booksellers hate us. The reason I take to 
be, that contrary to other trades, in which the master 
gets all the credit, (a jeweller or silversmith for instance,) 
and the journeyman, who really does the fine work, is 
in the back-ground : in our work the world gives all the 
credit to us, whom they consider as their journeymen, 
and therefore do they hate us, and cheat us, and oppress 
us, and would wring the blvod of us out, to put another 
sixpence in their mechanic pouches! 

* * * 

“ Keep to your bank, and the bank will keep you. 
Trust not to the public; you may hang, starve, drown 
yourself, for any thing that worthy personage cares. I 
bless every star, that Providence, not secing good to 
make me independent, has seen it next good to settle me 
upon the stable foundation of Leadenhall. Sit down, 
good B. B., in the banking-office ; what! is there not from 
six to eleven, Pp. M. six days in the week, and is there not 
all Sunday ? Fie, what a superfluity of man’s time, if 
you could think so! Enough for relaxation, mirth, con- 
verse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. O the cor- 
roding, torturing, tormenting thoughts, that disturb the 
brain of the unlucky wight, who must draw upon it for 
daily sustenance! Henceforth I retract all my fond com- 
plaints of mercantile employment; look upon them as 
lover’s quarrels. I was but half in earnest. Welcome 
dead timber of the desk, that gives me life. A little 
grumbling is a wholesome medicine for the spleen, but 
in my inner heart do I approve and embrace this our 
close, but unharassing way of life. I am quite serious. 
If you can send me Fox,I will not keep it siz weeks, 
and will return it, with warm thanks to yourself and 
friend, without blot or dog’s-ear. You will much oblige 
me by this kindness. 

“ Yuurs truly, 
‘ “ C, Lams.” 


Lamb thus communicated to Mr. Barton his prosecu- 
tion of his researches into Primitive Quakerism. 


* It is singular that, some years before, Mr. Barton 
had received similar advice from a very different poet— 
Lord Byron. As the letter has never been publizhed, and 
it may be interesting to compare the expressions of two 
men so different on the same subject, I subjoin it here:— 


TO BERNARD BARTON, ESQ. 
“ St. James’ sireet, June 1, 1812. 


“ Sir—The most satisfactory answer to the concluding 
part of your letter is, that Mr. Murray will republish your 
volume, if you still retain your inclination for the ex- 
periment, which I trust will be successful. Some weeks 
ago my friend Mr. Rogers showed me some of the stanzas 
in MS., and I then expressed my opinion of their merit, 
which a further perusal of the printed volume has given 
me no reason to revoke. I mention this, as it may not 
be disagreeable to you to learn that I entertained a very 
favourable opinion of your powers before I was aware 
that such sentiments were reciprocal. Waving your 
obliging expressions as to my own productions, for which 
I thank you very sincerely, and assure you that I think 
not lightly of the praise of one whose approbation is 
valuable ; will you allow me to talk to you candidly, not 
critically, on the subject of yours? You will not suspect 
me of a wish to discourage, since I pointed out to the 

ublisher the propriety of complying with your wishes. 

think more fighly of your poetical talents than itwould 
perhaps gratify you to have expressed, for I believe, from 
what I observe of your mind, that you are above flattery. 
To come to the point, you deserve success; but we knew 
before Addison wrote his Cato, that desert does not al- 
ways command it. But suppose it attained, 


* You know what ills the author’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.’ 


Do not renounce writing, but never trust entirely to au- 
thorship. If you have a profession, retain it; it will be 
like Prior’s fellowship, a last and sure resource. Com- 

re Mr. Rogers with other authors of the day; assuredly 
he is among the first of living poets, but is it to that he 
owes his station in society, and his intimacy in the best 
circles ?—no, it is to his prudence and respectability. 
The world (a bad one, I own) courts him because he has 
no occasion to court it. He is a poet, nor is he less so 
because he is something more. I am not sorry to hear 
that you were not tempted by the vicinity of Capel Lofft, 
Esq.—though, if he had done for you what he has for the 
Bloomfields, I should never have laughed at his rage for 

ronising. But a truly well constituted mind will ever 
ge ry That you We, be so is my sincere wish ; 
and if others think as well of your poetry as I do, you 
will have no cause to complain of your readers. Believe 


“ Your obliged and obedient servant, * 
YRON, 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ February, 1823. 

“ My dear sir,—I have read quite through the pon. 
derous folio of George Fox. Pray how may I return it 
to Mr. Skewell, at Ipswich? I fear to send such a trea. 
sure by a stage-coach ; not that I am afraid of the coach. 
man or the guard reading it, but it might be lost. Can 
you put me in a way of sending it safely? The kind. 
hearted owner trusted it to me for six months ; I think 
I was about as many days in getting through it, and I 
do not think that I skipt a word of it. I have quoted 
G. F. in my ‘ Quaker’s Meeting,’ as having said he was 
‘ lifted up in spirit,’ (which I felt at the time to be not 
quaker phrase) ‘ and the judge and the jury were as dead 
men under his feet.’ I find no such words in his jour. 
nal, and I did not get them from Sewell, and the latter 
sentence I am sure I did not mean to invent; I must 
have put some other quaker’s words into his mouth. Is 
it a fatality in me, that every thing I touch turns into 
‘a lie?” I once quoted two lines from a translation of 
Dante, which Hazlitt very greatly admired, and quoted 
in a book as proof of the stupendous power of that poet, 
but no such lines are to be found in the translation, which 
has been searched for the purpose. I must have dreamed 
them, for I am quite certain I did not forge them know. 
ingly. What a misfortune to have a lying memory! 
Your description of Mr. M ’s place makes me long 
for a pippin and some caraways, and a cup of sack, in 
his orchard, when the sweets of the night came in. 

Farewell. 


“ Cc. Lams.” 

In the beginning of the year 1823, the “ Essays of 
Elia,” collected in a volume, were published by Messrs, 
Taylor and Hessey, who had become the proprietors of 
the “London Magazine.” The book met with a rapid 
sale, while the magazine, in which its contents had ap. 
peared, declined. The anecdote of the three quakers 
gravely walking out of the inn where they had taken tea 
on the road, on an extortionate demand, one after the 
other, without paying any thing*, had excited some gen- 
tle remonstrance on the part of Barton’s sister, to which 
Lamb thus replied. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Dear sir,—The approbation of my little book by your 
sister is very pleasing to me. The quaker incident did 
not happen to me, but to Carlisle the surgeon, from whose 
mouth-I have twice heard it, at an interval of ten or 
twelve years, with little or no variation, and have given 
it exactly as I could remember it. The gloss which 
your sister or you have put upon it, does not strike meas 
correct. Carlisle drew no inference from it against the 
honesty of the Quakers, but only in favour of their sur- 
prising coolness; that they should be capable of commit- 
ting a good joke, with an utter insensibility to its being 
any jest at all. I have reason to believe in the truth of 
it, because, as I have said, 1 heard him repeat it without 
variation at such an interval. The story loses sadly in 
print, for Carlisle is the best story-teller I ever heard. 
The idea of the discovery of roasting pigs, I also bor- 
rowed from my friend Manning, and ain willing to con. 
fess both my plagiarisms. Should fate so order it that 
you shall be in town with your sister, mine bids me say, 
that she shall have great pleasure in being introduced to 
her. 

* * 

“ They have dragged me again into the magazine, but 
I feel the spirit of the thing in my own mind quite gone. 
* Some brains’ (I think Ben Jonson says it) ‘ will endure 
but one skinning. We are about to have an inundation 
of poetry from the Lakes—Wordsworth and Southey are 
coming up strong from the north. How did you like 
Hartley’s sonnets? The first, at least, is vastly fine. I 
am ashamed of the shabby letters I send, but I am by 
natare any thing but neat. Therein my mother bore me 
no quaker. I never could seal a letter without dropping 
the wax on one side, besides scalding my fingers. I never 
had a seal, too, of my own. Writing to a great man 
lately, who is moreover very heraldic, I borrowed a 
seal of a friend, who by the female side claims the pro- 
tectoral arms of Cromwell. How they must have puzzled 
my correspondent! My letters are generally charged as 
double at the post office, from their inveterate clumsiness 
of foldure ; so you must not take it disrespectful to your- 
self, if I send you such ungainly scraps. I think I lose 
£100 a year at the India House, owing solely to my want 
of neatness in making up accounts. How I puzzle’em 
out at last is the wonder. I have to do with millions! 

“ It is time to have done my incoherencies. 

“ Believe me, yours truly, 
“C. Lams.” 

Lamb thus records a meeting with the poets. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ April, 1823, 
“ Dear sir,—I wished for you yesterday. I dined in 
Parnassus, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, and 


Tom Moore,—half the poetry of England constellated — 


and clustered in Gloucester Place! It was a delightful 
evening ! Coleridge was in his finest vein of talk—had 
all the talk; and let’em talk as they will of the envy of 
poets, I am sure not one there but was content to be no- 
thing but a listener. The Muses were dumb, while 
Apollo lectured, on his and their fine art. It is a lie that 
poets are envious; I have known the best of them, and can 
speak to it, that they give each other their merits, and 
are the kindest critics as well as the best authors. I am 
scribbling a muddy epistle with an aching head, for we 
did not quaff Hippocrene last night; marry, it was hip. 
pocrass rather. Pray accept this as a letter in the mean 


time.” 
* * * * 


Here is an apology for a letter, referring to the vig- 
nette on the title page of one of his friend’s books. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
May, 1823, 

“ Dear sir—I am vexed to be two letters in your debt, 
but I have been quite out of the vein lately. A philoso- 
phical treatise is wanting, of the causes of the back- 
wardness with which persons after a certain time of life 
set about writing a letter. I always feel as if I had no- 


thing to say, and the performance generally justifies the 


presentiment. 


* 
“T do not exactly see why the goose and little goslings 
should emblematise a quaker-poet that has no children or 


* See Elia’s “ Imperfect Sympathies,” 
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— 
but one. But after all perhaps it is a pelican. The 
* Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin’ around it I cannot deci- 
pher.. The songster of the night pouring out her effu- 
sions amid an audience of madge owlets, would be at 
least intelligible. A full pause here comes upon me as 
if I had not a word more left. I will shake my brain, 
Once! Twice!—nothing comes up. George Fox re- 
commends waiting on these occasions. I wait. Nothing 
comes. G. Fox—that sets me off again. I have finished 
the ‘Journal,’ and 400 more pages of the ‘ Doctrinals, 
which I picked up for 7s. 6d. If I get on at this rate, 
the society will be in danger of having two quaker poets 
to patronise.” { 
* * * * * 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Procter, in 
acknowledgment of a miniature of Pope which he had 
presented to Lamb. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 


“ Dear Lad,—You must think me a brute beast, a rhi- 
noceros, never to have acknowledged the receipt of your 
precious present. But indeed I am none of those shock- 
ing things, but have arrived at that indisposition to letter- 
writing, which would make it a hard exertion to write 
three lines to a king to spare a friend’s life. Whether it 
is that the Magazine paying me so much a page, I am 
loth to throw away composition—how much a sheet do 
you give your correspondents? I have hung up Pope, 
and a gem it is,in my town room; I hope for your ap- 
proval. Though it accompanies the ‘ Essay on Man,’ I 
think that was not the poem he is here meditating. He 
would have looked up, somehow uffectedly, as if he were 
just concciving ‘ Awake, my St. John” Neither is he in 
the ‘Rape of the Lock’ mood exactly. I think he has 
just made out the last lines of the ‘ Epistle to Jervis,’ be- 
tween gay and tender, 


‘And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes.’ 


“T'll be hanged if that isn’t the line. He is brooding 
over it, with a dreamy phantom of Lady Mary floating 
before him. He is thinking which is the earliest possible 
day and hour that she will first see it. What a miniature 
piece of gentility itis! Why did you give it me? I do 
not like you enough to give you any thing so good. 

“T have dined with T. Moore and breakfasted with 
Rogers, since I saw you; have much to say about them 
when we meet, which I trust will be in a week or two. 
I have been over-watched and over-poeted since Words- 
worth has been in town. I was obliged for health sake 
to wish him gone, but now he is gone I feel a great loss. 
I am going to Dalston to recruit, and have serious 
thoughts of—altering my condition, that is, of taking to 
sobriety. What do you advise me? 

“ Rogers spake very kindly of you, as every body does, 
and none with so much reason as your 

“Cc. L.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
[1823.] 
LAMB'S CONTROVERSY WITH SOUTHEY. 


In the year 1823, Lamb appeared, for the first and only 
time of his life, befure the public as an assailant; and 
the object of his attack was one of his oldest and fastest 
friends, Mr. Southey. It might, indeed, have been pre- 
dicted of Lamb, that if ever he did enter the arena of 
personal controversy, it would be with one who had ob- 
tained a place in his affection; for no motive less power- 
ful than the resentment of friendship which deemed itself 
wounded could place him in a situation so abhorrent to 
his habitual thoughts. Lamb had, up to this time, little 
reason to love reviews or reviewers; and the connection 
of Southey with “ The Quarterly Review,” while he felt 
that it raised, and softened, and refined the tone of that 
powerful organ of a greut party, sometiines vexed him 
for his friend. His indignation ulso had been enlisted on 
behalf of Hazlitt and Hunt, who had been attacked in 
this work in a manner which he regarded as unfair ; for 
the critics had not been content with descanting on the 
peculiarities in the style and taste of the one, or reproba- 
ting the political or personal vehemence of the other,— 
which were fair subjects of controversy,—but spoke of 
them with a contempt which every man of letters had a 
right to resent as unjust. He had been much annoyed 
by an allusiun to himself in an article on “ Hazlitt’s Po- 
litical Essays,” which appeared in the Review for Novem- 
ber, 1819, as “ one whom we should wish to see in more 
respectable company ;” for he felt a compliment paid him, 
at the expense of a friend, as a grievance far beyond any 
direct attack on himself. He was also exceedingly hurt 
by a reference made in an article on Dr. Reid’s work 
“On Nervous Affections,” which appeared in July, 1822, 
to an essay which he had contributed some years before 
to a collection of tracts published by his friend, Mr. Basil 
Montague, on the effect of spirituous liquors, entitled 
“ The Confessions of a Drunkard.” The contribution of 
this paper is a striking proof of the prevalence of Lamb's 
personal regards over all selfish feelings and tastes; for 
no one was less disposed than he to Montague’s theory 
or practice of abstinence; yet he was willing to gratify 
his friend by this terrible picture of the extreme effects 
of intemperance, of which his own occasional deviations 
froin the right line of sobriety had given him hints and 
glimpses. The reviewer of Dr. Reid, adverting to this 
essay, speaks of it as “a fearful picture of the conse- 
quences of intemperance, which we happen to know is a 
true tale.” How far it was from actual truth, the “ Es- 
says of Elia,” the production of a later day, in which the 
maturity of his feeling, humour, and reason is exhibited, 
may sufficiently witness. These articles were not writ- 
ten by Mr. Southey; but they prepared Lamb to feel 
acutely any attack from the Review ; and a paragraph in 
an article in the number for July, 1823, entitled “ Pro- 
gress of Infidelity,” in which he recognised the hand of 
his old friend, gave poignancy to all the painful associa- 
tions which had arisen from the same work, and con. 
centrated them in one bitter feeling. After recording 
some of the confessions of unbelievers of the wretchedness 
which their infidelity brought on them, Mr. Southey thus 
proceeded :— 

“Unbelievers have not always been honest enough 
thus to express their real feelings ; but this we know con- 
cerning them, that when they have renounced their birth.» 
right of hope, they have not been able to divest them. 
selves of fear. From the nature of the human mind, this 
might be presumed, and in fact it is so. They may 
deaden the heart and stupify the conscience, but they 
cannot destroy the imaginative faculty. There is a re- 
markable proof of this in * Elia’s Essays,’ a book which 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... 


wants only a sounder religious feeling, to be as delight- 
fal as it is original. In that upon ‘ Witches and the other 
Night Fears,’ he says, ‘ It is not book, or picture, or the 
stories of foolish servants, which create these terrors in 
children; they can at most but give them.a direction. 
Dear little T. H., who of all children has been brought 
up with the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint of 
superstition, who was never allowed to hear of goblin or 
apparition, or scarcely to be told of bad men, or to hear 
or read of any distressing story, finds all this world of 
fear, from which he has been so rigidly excluded ah extras 
in his own “thick-coming fancies,” and from his little 
midnight pillow this nurse-child of optimism will start at 
shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to which the 
reveries of the well-damned murderer are tranquillity. — 
This poor child, instead of being trained up in the way 
he should go, had been bred in the ways of modern phi- 
losophy; he had systematically been prevented from 
knowing any thing of that Saviour who said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven ;’ care had been taken 
that he should not pray to God, nor lie down at night in 
reliance upon his good providence! Nor let it be sup- 
posed that terrors of imagination belong to childhood 
alone. The reprobate heart, which has discarded all love 
of God, cannot so easily rid itself of the fear of the devil; 
and even when it succeeds in that also, it will then 
create a hell for itself. We have heard of unbelievers 
who thought it probable that they should be awake in 
their graves! and this was the opinion for which they 
had exchanged a Christian’s hope of immortality !” 


The allusion in this paragraph was really, as Lamb 
was afterwards convinced, intended by Mr. Southey to as- 
sist the sale of the book. In haste, having expunged some 
word which he thought improper, he wrote “ sounder re- 
ligious feeling,” not satisfied with the epithet, but mean- 
ing to correct it in the proof, which unfortunately was 
never sent him. Lamb saw it on his return from a 
month’s pleasant holydays at Hastings, and expressed his 
first impression respecting it in a letter 

TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Dear sir,—I have just returned from Hastings, where 
are exquisite views and walks, and where I have given 
up my soul to walking, and I am now suffering seden- 
tary contrasts. I ama long time reconciling to town 
after one of these excursions. Home is become strange, 
and will remain so yet awhile; home is the most unfor- 
giving of friends, and always resents absence; I know 
its old cordial looks will return, but they are slow in 
clearing up. That is one of the features of this our 
galley-slavery, that peregrination ended makes things 
worse. I felt out of water (with all the sea about me) at 
Hastings; and just as I had learned to domiciliate there, 
T must come back to find a home which is no home. I 
abused Hastings, but learned its value. There are spots, 
inland bays, &c., which realise the notions of Juan Fer- 
nandez. The best thing I lit upon by accident was a 
small country charch, (by whom or when built unknown,) 
standing bare and single in the midst of a grove, with 
no house or appearance of habitation within a quarter of 
a mile, only passages diverging from it through beautiful 
woods to so many farm-houses. There it stands like the 
first idea of a church, before parishioners were thought 
of, nothing but birds for its congregation; or like a 
hermit’s oratory (the hermit dead), or a mausoleum ; its 
effects singularly impressive, like a church found ina 
desert isle to startle Crusoe with a home image: you 
must make out a vicar and a congregation from fancy, 
for surely none come there; yet it wants not its pulpit, 
and its font, and all the seemly additaments of our wor- 
ship. 

“ Southey has attacked ‘ Elia’ on the score of infidelity, 
in the Quarterly article, ‘ Progress of Infidelity.’ He 
might have spared an old friend such a construction of a 
few careless flights, that meant no harm to religion; but 
I love and respect Southey, and will not retort. I hate 
his review, and his being a reviewer. The hint he has 
dropped will knock the sale of the book on the head, 
which was almost at a stop before. Let it stop,—there 
is corn in Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall! You 
and I are something besides being writers, thank God ! 

“ Yours truly, 
“Cc. 


This feeling was a little diverted by the execution of 
a scheme, rather suddenly adopted, of removing to a neat 
cottage at Islington, where Lamb first found himself in- 
stalled in the dignity of a householder. He thus describes 
his residence. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ 2d September, 1823. 

“ Dear B, B.—What will you say to my not writing ? 
You cannot say I do not write now. When you come 
Londonward, you will find me no longer in Covent Gar- 
den; I have a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington ;—a 
cottage, for it is detached; a white house, with six good 
rooms in it; the New River (rather elderly by this time) 
runs (if a moderate walking pace can be so termed) close 
to the foot of the house ; and behind is a spacious garden, 
with vines (I assure you), pears, strawberries, parsnips, 
leeks, carrots, cabbages, to delight the heart of old 
Alcinous. You enter without passage into a cheerful 
dining-room, all studded over and rough with old books; 
and above is a lightsome drawing-room, three windows, 
full of choice prints. I feel like a great lord, never having 
had a house before. 

“ The ‘ London,’ I fear, falls off. I linger among its 
creaking rafters, like the last rat; it will topple down if 
they don’t get some buttresses. They have pulled down 
three; Hazlitt, Procter, and their best stay, kind, light- 
hearted W——, their Janus. The best is, neither of our 
fortunes is concerned in it. 

“IT heard of you from Mr. P—— this morning, and 
that gave a fillip to my laziness, which has been intolera- 
ble; but I am so taken up with praning and gardening, 
quite a new sort of occupation to me. I have gathered 
my jargonels, but my Windsor pears are backward. The 
former were of exquisite raciness. I do now sit under 
my own vine, and contemplate the growth of vegetable 
nature. I can now understand in what sense they speak 
of father Adam. I recognise the paternity, while I watch 
my tulips. I almost feel with him too; for the first day 
I turned a drunken gardener (as he let in the serpent) 
into my Eden, and he laid about him, lopping off some 
choice boughs, &c. which hung over from a neighbour’s 
garden, and in his blind zeal laid waste a shade, which 
had sheltered their window from the gaze of passers by. 
The old gentlewoman (fury made her not handsome) 
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could scarcely be reconciled by all:my fine words. There 
was no buttering her parsnips. She talked of the law. 
What a lapse to commit on the first day of my happy 
‘ garden state 

“ I hope you transmitted the Fox Journal to its owner, 
with suitable thanks. Pray accept-this for a letter, and 
believe me with sincere regards; 

Yours, 
“cL.” 

In the next letter to Barton, Lamb referred to .an in- 
tended letter to Southey in the Magazine. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
: “ September, 1823. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have again been reading your ‘ Stanzas 
on Bloomfield,’ which are the most appropriate that can 
be imagined,—sweet with Doric delicacy. I like that,— 

‘ Our own more chaste Theocritus’— 


just hinting at the fault of the Grecian. I love that stanza 
ending with, 

‘Wo fashion away; 
bate and nature live ‘all? 
But I shall omit in my own copy the one stanza which 
alludes to Lord B. I suppose. It spoils the sweetness 
and continuity of the feeling. Cannot we think of Burns, 
or Thomson, without sullying the thought with a reflec- 
tion out of place upon Lord Rochester ?. These verses 
might have been inscribed upon a tomb; are in fact an 
epitaph ; satire.does not look pretty upon a tombstone. 
Besides, there is a quotation in it, always bad in verse, 
seldom advisable in prose. I doubt if their having been 
in a paper will not prevent T. and H. from insertion, but 
I shall have a thing to send in a day or two, and shall 
try them. , Omitting that stanza, a very little alteration 
is wanting in the beginning of the next. You see 1 use 
freedom. How happily (I flatter not) you have brought 
in his subjects ; and (I suppose) his favourite measure, 
though I am not acquainted with any of his writings but 
the ‘ Farmer’s Boy.” He dined with me once, and his 
manners took me exceedingly. 

“ I rejoice that you forgive my long silence. I con- 
tinue to estimate my own roof comforts highly. How 
could I remain all my life a lodger ? My garden thrives 
{I am told), though I have yet reaped nothing but some 
tiny salads, and withered carrots. But a garden’s a gar- 
den any where, and twice a garden in London. 

* * * * 

* Do you go on with your ‘ Quaker Sonnets?’ have ’em 
ready with ‘ Southey’s Book of the Church.’ I meditate 
a letter to S. in the ‘ London,’ which perhaps will meet 
the fate of the Sonnet. 

“ Excuse my brevity, for I write painfully at office, 
liable to a hundred callings off; and I can never sit 
down to an epistle elsewhere. I read or walk. If you 
return this letter to the post-office, I think they will re- 
turn fourpence, seeing it is but half a one. Believe me, 
though, 

“ Entirely yours, 
“Cc. L.” 
(To be continued.) 


SKETCHES 
OF 
Rmposture, Meception, any Crevulity. 


(Continued.) 

No invitation was now ever made by the Jews, or mar- 
riage ceremony solemnised, where Sabatai was not pre- 
sent accompanied by a multitude of followers; and the 
streets were covered with carpets or fine cluths for him 
to tread upon, which the pretended humility of this 
Pharisee stooped to turn aside. Many of his followers 
became prophetic ; and infants, who could scarcely ‘stam- 


mer a syllable to their mothers, could pronounce and re- 


peat his name. There were still, however, numbers bold 
enough to dispute his mission, and to procluim him an 
impostor. 

Sabatai then proceeded with great presumption to an 
election of princes, who were to govern the Israelites 
during their march to the Holy Land. Miracles were 
thought necessary for the confirmation of the Jews in 
their faith; and it was pretended that on one occasion a 
pillar of fire was seen between Sabatai and the cadi: 
though but few were said to have seen it, it speedily be- 
came the general belief, and Sabatai returned triamphant 
to his house, fixed in the hearts of all his people. He 
then prepared for his journey to Constantinople, where 
his great work was to be accomplished : but, to avoid the 
confusion of his numerous followers, he went by sea with 
a small party, and was detained thirty-nine days by con- 
trary winds. His followers, having arrived overland be- 
fure him, awaited his coming with great anxiety. Hav- 
ing heard of the disorder and madness that had spread 
among the Jews, and fearing the consequences, the vizier 
sent a boat to arrest Sabatai, and he was brought ashore 
a prisoner, and committed to the darkest dungeon, to 
await his sentence. 

Undiscouraged by this event, the Jews were rather 
confirmed in their belief; and visited him with the same 
ceremony, and respect, as if exalted on the throne of 
Israel. Sabatai was kept a prisoner two months, and 
ithen removed to the castle of Abydos, where he was so 
much sought after by the Jews that the Turks demand- 
ed five or ten dollars for the admission of each proselyte. 
At his leisure in this castle, he gam posed a new mode of 
worship. 

The Jews now only awaited the personal appearance 
of Elias, previous to the glorious consummation. There 
is a superstition among them, that Elias is invisibly pre- 
sent in their families, and they generally spread a table 
for him, to which they invite poor people; leaving the 
chief seat for the Lord Elias, who they believe partakes 
of the entertainment with gratitude. On one occasion, 
at the ceremony of circumcision, Sabatai took advantage 
of this credulity, for he exhorted the parents to wait 
awhile, and, after an interval of half an hour, he ordered 
them to proceed. The reason he gave for this delay was, 
that Elias had not at first taken the seat prepared for 
him, and therefore he had awaited till he saw him sit 
down. 

Having had the history of the whole affair laid before 
him, the grand seignor sent for Sabatai to Adrianople. 
On receiving the summons, the pseudo Messiah appeared 
to be much dejected, and to have lost that courage which 
he formerly showed in the synagogues. The grand 
seignor would not be satisfied without a miracle any 
more than the Jews ; but he wisely resolved that it should 


be one of his own choosing. He ordered that Sabatai 
should be stripped naked, aud set up as a mark for. the 
dexterous archers of the sultan to shoot at, and, if it was 
found that his skin was arrow-proof, he would then be. 
lieve him to be the Messiah. Not having faith enough 
in himself to stand so sharp-a trial, Sabatai renounced 
all title to kingdoms and governments, alleging that he 
was merely an ordinary chocham. Not satisfied with 


this, the grand seignor declared that the treason of the 
. Jew was only to be expiated by a conversion to Maho-~ 


medanism, which if he refused, a stake was ready at the 
gate of the seraglio, on which to impale him, Sabatai 
replied with much cheerfulness, that he was contented 
to turn Turk; and that not of force, but choice, he 
having been a long time desirous of so glorious a profes- 
sion, 

When the Jews received intelligence of Sabatai’s apos- 
tacy, and found that all their insane hopes were com- 
pletely blighted, they were filled with consternation and 
shame. The news quickly spread all over Turkey, and 
they became so much the common derision of all the un- 
believers, that for a long time they were overcome with 
confusion and dejection of spirit. 

Of subsequent pretenders to the sacred character of 
the Messiah, it must suffice to mention two; the one of 
them a German, the other an English subject. 

The German, whose name was Hans Rosenfeld, was 
a gamekeeper. The scene of his impious or insane pre- 
tensions was Prussia and the neighbouring states. He 
taught that Christianity was a deception, and that its 
priests were impostors. Having thus suinmarily dis- 
posed of spiritual matters, he proceeded to meddle with 
temporal in a manner which was not a little dangerous 
under a despotic government. Frederick the Great, who 
was then on the throne, he declared to be the devil ; and, 
as it was not fit that the devil should reign, Rosenfeld 
made known that he intended to depose him. Having 
accomplished this difficult feat, he was to rule the world, 
at the head of a council of twenty-four elders. The 
seven seals were then to be opened. In his choice of the 
angels who were to open the seals, he took care to have 
an eye to his own pleasure and interest. He demanded 
from his followers seven beautiful girls, who were to 


fill the important office ; but that, in the mean while, the’ 


office might not be a sinecure, they held the place of mis- 
tresses to him, and maintained him by their labour. 
Rosenfeld was suffered to go on thus for twenty years 
with occasionally a short imprisonment, and he still con- 
tinued to find dupes. He might, perhaps, have gone to 
his grave without receiving any serious check, had he 


not been overthrown, though unintentionally, by one of 


his own partisans. This man, who had resigned three 
of his daughters to the impostor, was tired of waiting so 
long for his promised share of the good things which the 
pseudo Messiah was to dispense; it was not his faith, it 
was only his patience, that was exhausted. To quicken 
the movements of Rosenfeld, he hit upon a rare expedient, 
As, according to his creed, the king was the devil, he 
went to him for the purpose of provoking the monarch 
to play the devil, by acting in such a manner as should 
compel the impostor to exert immediately his superna- 
tural powers, On this provocation, Frederick did act, 


and with effect. Rosenfeld was ordered to be tried; the _ 


trial took place in 1782, and the tribunal sentenced him 
to be whipped, and imprisoned for life at Spandau. 
Against this sentence he twice appealed, but it was finally 
executed. 

The English claimant of divine honours was Richard 
Brothers. He was born at Placentia, in Newfoundland, 
and had served in the navy, but resigned his commission, 
because, to use his own words, he “conceived the mili- 
tary life to be totally repugnant to the duties of Christian- 
ity, and he could not conscientiously receive the wages 
of plunder, bloodshed, and murder.” This step reduced 
him to great poverty, and he appears to have suffered 
much in consequence. His mind was already shaken, 
and his privations and solitary reflections seem at length 
to have entirely overthrown it. The first instance of his 
madness appears to.have been his belief that he could re- 
store sight to the blind. He next began to see visions 
and to prophesy, and soon became persuaded that he was 
commissioned by Heaven to lead back the Jews to Pales- 
tine. It was in the latter part of 1794 that he announced, 
through the medium of the press, his high destiny. His 
rhapsody bore the title of “ A revealed Knowledge of the 
Prophecies and Times. Book the First. Wrote under 
the direction of the Lord God, and published by his 
sacred command; it being the first sign of warning for 
the benefit of all nations. Containing, with other great 
and remarkable things, not revealed to any other person 
on earth, the restoration of the Hebrews to Jerusalem, by 
the year of 1798: under their revealed prince and pro- 
phet.” A second part speedily followed, which purport- 
ed to relate “ particularly to the present time, the present 
war, and the prophecy now fulfilling: containing, with 
other great and remarkable things, not revealed to any 
other person on earth, the sudden and perpetual fall of 
the Turkish, German, and Russian Empires.” Among 
many similar flights, in this second part, was one which 
described visions revealing to him the intended destruc- 
tion of London, and claimed for the prophet the merit of 
having saved the city, by his intercession with the Deity. 

Though every page of his writings betrayed the melan- 
choly state of the unfortunate man’s mind, such is the 
infatuation of human beings, that he speedily gained a 
multitude of partisans, who placed implicit faith in the 
divine nature of his mission. Nor were his followers 
found only in the hamble and unenlightened classes of 
society. Strange as it may appear, he was firmly be- 
lieved in by men of talent and education. Among his 
most devoted disciples were Sharpe, the celebrated en- 
graver, whom we shall soon see clinging to Joanna 
Southcott ; and Mr. Halhed, a profound scholar, a man of 
great wit and acuteness, and a member of the house of 
commons. The latter gave to the world various pam- 
phlets, strongly asserting the prophetic mission of Bro- 
thers, and actually made in the house a motion in favour 
of the prince of the Jews. Numerous pamphlets were 
also published by members of the new sect. “ 

Brothers was now conveyed to a madhouse at Isling- 
ton; but he continued to see visions, and to pour forth 
his incoherencies in print. One of his productions, while 
he was in this asylum, was a letter, of two hundred pages, 
to “ Miss Cott, the recorded daughter of King David, and 
fature Queen of the Hebrews. With an Address to the 
Members of his Britannic Majesty's Council.” The 
lady to whom his letter was addressed had been an in- 
mate of the same receptacle with himself, and he became 
so enamoured that he discovered her to be “ the recorded. 
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daughter of both David’ and: Solomon,” and his spouse, 
“by divine. ordinahee.” Brothers was subsequently re- 
moved to Bedlam, where he resided till his decease, which 
did take place for several yours. 
Among the most mischievous of the pretenders to pro- 
phetical inspiration may be reckoned Thomas Muncer, 
and his companions, Storck, Stubner, Cellarius, Thomas, 
and several others, cotemporaries of Luther, from whom 
sprang the sect of the anabaptists. Eighty-four of them 
assumed the character of twelve apostles and seventy-two 
disciples. “'They state wonderfal things respecting them- 
selves,” siys Melancthon, in a letter to the elector of 
Saxony ; “ namely, that they are sent to instruct mankind 
by the clear voice of God ; that they verily hold converse 
with God, see future things, and, in short, are altogether 
prophetical and apostolical men.” Muncer was, of them 
all, the one who possessed the highest portion of talents 
and eloquence, and chiefly by his exertions a spirit of in- 
surrection was excited among the peasantry. Expelled 
from Saxony, he found a retreat at Alstadt, in Thuringia, 
where the people listened to his revelations, gave him the 


chief authority in the place, and proceeded to establish _ 


that community of goods which was one of his doctrines. 
The war of the peasants had by this time broken out, 
but Muncer hesitated to place hitnself at their head. 
The exhortations of Pfeifer, another impostor, of a more 
daring spirit, and who pretended to have seen visions 
predictive of success, at length induced him to take the 
field. His force was, however, speedily attacked, near 
Frankhuysen, by the army of the allied princes, and, in 
spite of the courage and eloquence which he displayed, 
it was utterly defeated. Muncer escaped for the moment, 
but speedily fell into the hands of his enemies, and, after 
having been twice tortured, was beheaded. The same 
fate befell Pfeifer and some of his associates. Of the un- 
fortanate peasants, who had been driven to arms by op- 
pression; still more than by fanaticism, several thousands 
pertehed. 


years afterwards, consequences equally disastrous 


were produced by fanatical leaders of the same sect. In 
1534, John Matthias of Haarlem, and John Boccold, who, 
from his birth-place being Leyden, is generally known 
as John of Leyden, at tlie head of their followers, among 
the most conspicuous of whom were Knipperdolling, and 
Bernard Rothman, a celebrated preacher, succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the city of Munster. 
Though Matthias was originally a baker, and the latter 
a journeyman tailor, they were unquestionably men of 
great courage and ability. As soon as they were in pos- 
session of the place, the authority was assumed by Mat- 
thias, and equality and a community of goods were esta- 
blished, and the name of Munster was changed to that of 
Mount Sion. The city was soon besieged by its bishop, 
Count Waldeck. Matthias, who had hitherto displayed 
considerable skill in his military preparations, now took a 
step which proved that his reason had wholly deserted him. 
He determined, in imitation of Gideon, to go forth with 
only thirty men, and overthrow the besieging host. Of 
course he and his associates perished. 

John of Leyden now became the principal leader. To 
establish his authority, he pretended to fall into a trance, 
and have visions. Among the revelations made to him 
were, that he was to appoint twelve elders of the people, 
similar to those of the twelve Hebrew tribes, and that the 
laws of marriage were to be changed, each person being 
henceforth at liberty to marry as many wives ag he chose. 
Of the latter permission he availed himself to the exten{ 
of three wives, one of whom was the widow of Matthias. 
A new prophet now started up, who was a watchmaker 
by trade. Charged, as he pretended, with a mission from 
above, he gathered round him a multitude, and announced 
it to be the will of Heaven, that John of Leyden should 
be crowned king of all the earth, and should march at 
the head of an army to put down princes and unbelievers. 
John was accordingly enthroned ; and, decked in royal 
ornaments, he held his court in an open part of the city. 
Among his first acts of sovereignty appears to have been _ 
the despatching, in pursuance of a celestial order, twenty- 
eight missionaries, to spread the doctrines of his sect 
through the four quarters of the world. The twenty- 
eight apostles were readily found, and they proceeded to 
execute his orders, Of these unfortunate enthusiasts all 
but one endured tortures and death. 

The bishop had by this time increased his force to an 
extent which enabled him to hold the city completely 
blockaded. The citizens suffered dreadfully from famine 
and disease ; but John of Leyden lost not one jot of his 
confidence. One of his wives, having incautiously ex- 
pressed her sympathy for the sufferers, was instantly 
punished by being beheaded, and her death was cele- 
brated by the multitude with singing and dancing. 

During all this time, John of Leyden displayed a de- 
gree of firmness, vigilance, and prudence in guarding 
against the enemy, which did credit to his abilities. Till 
nearly the end of June, 1535, he contrived to hold the 
bjockading army at bay. But the end of his reign was 
now approaching. Two fugitives gave the bishop infor- 
mation of a vulnerable point ; and on the 24th of June a 
band of picked soldiers effected an entrance into the city. 
A desperate struggle ensued, and the king and his par- 
tisans fought with such desperate courage that the as- 


‘sailants were on the very verge of defeat, when they con- 


trived to open a gate, and admit the troops from without 
the walls. Resistance was speedily subdued by over- 
welming numbers. Rothman was fortunate enough to 
fall by the sword; but John of Leyden, Knipperdolling, 
and another of the leaders, were taken, and died in the 
most barbarous torments ; their flesh was torn from their 
bones by burning pincers, and their mangled remains 
were hung up in iron cages. 

Passing to the commencement of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, we find a group of pretended prophets and miracle- 
workers, perhaps not less fanatical than those which have 
just been described, but certainly less noxious. They 
were protestants, and were known by the appellation of 
the French prophets. It was towards the latter end of 
1706 that they came to England, from the mountains of 
the Cevenneés, where their countrymen had for a consi- 
derable time maintained a contest with the troops of the 
persecuting Louis XIV. As exiles for conscience-sake, 
they were treated with respect and kindness ; but they 
soon forfeited all claim to respect by the folly or knavery 
of their conduct. Of this group Elias Marion was the 
prominent figure; the others acting only subordinate 
parts. He loudly proclaimed that he was the messenger 
of Heaven, and was authorised to denounce judgments, 
and to look into faturity. All kinds of arts were em- 
ployed by Marion and his associates, to excite public at- 
tention—sudden droppings down as though death-struck ; 


sighs and groans, and then shrieks and vociferations, on 
recovering ; broken sentences, uttered in unearthly tones ; 
violent contortions ; and desperate strugglings with the 
Spirit, followed by sabmission -and repentance; were all 
brought into play. The number of the believers in their 


_ power soon became considerable.. In proportion as they 


gained partisans, they increased their vaunts of miracu- 
lons gifts; and at length they boldly announced that they 
were invested with power to raise the dead. They even 
went so far as to try the experiment; and, notwithstand- 
ing repeated failures, their besotted followers continued 
to adbere to them. In vain did the ministers arid elders 
of the French chapel, in the Savoy, declare their preten- 
sions to be blasphemous and dangerous. Far from being 
deterred by this censure, the prophets grew more strenu- 
ous in their exertions to make proselytes, and more daring 
in their invectives; prophesying daily in the stréets to 
crowds, launching invectives against the ministers of the 
established church, and predicting heavy judgments on 
the British metropolis and nation. It was at last thought 
necessary, to put a stop to their career, and they were 
consequently prosecuted as impostors. They were sen- 
tenced to be exposed on a scaffold, at Charing Cross and 
the Royal Exchange, with a paper declaring their offence ; 
to pay each of them a fine of twenty marks; and to find 
security for their good behaviour. After a time the sect 
which they had formed died away, but its ruin was less 
to be attributed to the punishment of the prophets, or the 
recovery of reason by their votaries, than by a report 
which was spread that they were nothing more than the 
instruments of designing men, who wished to disseminate 
Socinianism, and destroy orthodoxy. 

About twenty years after the freaks of the French pro- 
phets had been put down in England, scenes occurred in 
the French capital which degrade human nature, and ap- 
pear almost incredible. Those scenes arose out of the 
contest between the Jansenists and their antagonists, and 
the dispute respecting the celebrated Bull Unigenitus, 
which the Jansenists held in abhorrence. One of the 
oppugners of the bull was the deacon Paris, a pious and 
charitable man, whose scruples on the subject prevented 
him from taking priest’s orders, and who relinquished 
his patrimony to his younger brother, and lived by 
making stockings, the gains arising from which humble 
occupation he shared with the poor. 

His benevolence, his piety, and his austere life, gained 
for him admiration and affection ; and when he died, in 
1727, his grave in the church-yard of St. Medard was 
visited by crowds, as that ofa saint. Some of his votaries, 
who were diseased or infirm, soon began to imagine that 
a miracle was worked on them by the influence of the 
blessed deceased. Blind eyes were said to be restored to 
their faculty of seeing, and contracted limbs to be elon- 
gated. As faith increased, cures increased, and so did the 
multitades which thronged from all parts, and consisted 
of the highest as well as the lowest ranks. The votaries 
now began to exibit the most violent couvulsionary move- 
ments, and to utter groans, shrieks and cries. As such 
movements are readily propagated by sympathy, the 
number of persons affected grew daily greater. At length, 
the matter beginning to wear a serious aspect, the govern- 
ment shut up the church-yard; a proceeding which gave 
birth to a witty but somewhat profane distich, which was 
written upon the gate : f 

“ De par le Roi, défense a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 

Bat though the votaries were expelled from the church- 
yard, they did not discontinue their practices. The scene 
of action was only removed to private houses. Miracles, 
too, were still worked by means of earth from the church- 
yard, and water from the well which had supplied the 
deacon’s beverage. Pushing their frenzy to extremity, 
the convulsionaries, as they were called, invented a sys- 


tem of self-torture, not exceeded by that of the Hindoos. | 


Their purpose was to obtain the miraculous aid of the 
beatified deacon. To be beaten with sticks, to bend the 
body into a semicircle, and suffer a stone of fifty pounds’ 
weight to be dropped from the ceiling down on the ab- 
domen, and to lie with a plank on the same part, while 
several men stood upon it, were among the trials to 
which even women submitted, apparently with delight. 
In some instances their insanity prompted them to still 
more horrible displays ; some being tied on spits and ex- 
posed to the flames, and others nailed to a cross by the 
hands and feet. 

In this case, as in many others, we are astonished to 
find that men of learning and acute intellect are to be 
met with in the list of believers. There were also many 
who, notwithstanding they shrank from the irreverence 
of making the Deity a party to such deeds, believed the 
miracles to be really performed, and were, of course, un- 
der the necessity of giving the credit of them to the devil. 
It might naturally be supposed so insane a sect as that 
of the convulsionaries would speedily die away, but this 
did not happen ; in spite of ridicule, and punishment, it 
maintained its ground to a certain extent for a long series 
of years, and there is some reason to doubt whether it is 
yet wholly extinct. 

Two insane fanatics, of Brugglen, in the canton of 
Berne, did not escape with so slight a penalty as those 
who have already been recorded. They were brothers, 
named Rohler, and, in the year 1746, they proclaimed 
themselves to be the two witnesses mentioned in the ele- 
venth chapter of the Revelations, and selected a girl of 
their acquaintance to fill the part of the woman who was 
to be clothed with the sun, and have the moon under her 
feet. The advent of Clirist to judge the world, they fixed 
for the year 1748, afier which event the kingdom of 
Heaven was to commence in their village. One of the 
brothers gave a sufficient proof of his being mad, by de- 
claring that he would ascend in the flesh to heaven before 
the assembled multitude. He had, however, cunning 
enough to attribute his failure to the circumstance of 
numbers of his followers holding by his garments, that 
they might take the journey with him. These lunatics 
were followed by crowds, who abandoned all their usual 
occupations, thinking it useless to work, when the final 
day was at hand; and many of the believers in their 
mission indulged in licentious pleasures, perhaps under 
the idea that, as little time was left, they ought to make 
the most of it. The government of Berne at length be- 
gan to apprehend danger from this frenzy, and it averted 
the evil by dooming the brothers to death. 

While the Bernese peasants were thus blindly yielding 
to superstitious delusions, a circumstance occurred which 
proved that the enlightened citizens of the British capital 
were as liable as the Swiss boors to the same species of 
folly. In 1750, on the 8th of February, and the 8th of 
‘March, two rather severe shocks of earthquake were felt 
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| in London. As exactly four weeks had elapsed between 


the two shocks, it was sagaciously concluded that a third 
would occor at a similar period. The fear which this 
idea excited was raised to the highest pitch by a mad 
Lifeguardsman, who went about exhorting to repentance, 
and predicting that, on the 5th of April, London and 
Westminster would be wholly destroyed. His predictions 
had at least one beneficial effect, that of filling the 
churches and emptying the gin-shops. When the sup. 
posed fatal hour arrived, the roads were thronged with 
.thuusands, who were flying into the country; so 
numerous were the fugitives that lodgings could hardly 
be obtained at Windsor, and many were obliged to sit in 
their coaches all night. Others, who had not the means 
of retiring to a distance, or whose fears were less violent, 
lay in boats all night, or waited in crowds in the open 
fields round the metropolis, till the dreadful moment was 
passed by, till the broad daylight showed them at once 
the city still uninjured, and the disgraceful absurdity of 
their own conduct. 

Considering the period at which it took place, when 
the failure of Brothers was yet recent, and the success 
which it nevertheless met with, the imposture of Joanna 
Southcott may be deemed as remarkable as any that has 
occurred. Though her claims to inspiration have been 
trampled in the dust by death, there are still some who 
insanely look forward to the completion of prophecies as 
ridiculous as they were blasphemous. 

Notwithstanding thousands, from all parts of England, 
looked on Joanna Southcott with reverence and gratitude, 
as the means through which salvation would be effected, 
there does not appear any thing remarkable, in her charac- 
ter or her history, to give a colour to her extraordinary 
pretensions. Joanna was born in April, 1750, the daughter 
of a small farmer in Devonshire; for many years she 
lived as a servant in Exeter, and her character was irre- 
proachable; from her early years she delighted in the 
study of the scriptures, and was accustomed on all in- 
teresting occasions to apply directly to Heaven for advice ; 
and she affirmed that, sooner or later, an answer was al- 
ways returned by outward signs or inward feelings. 
During her probationary state, as it may be called, she 
had many temptations, which she was strengthened to 
resist and overcome. 

After she had drawn the attention of the world by her 
prophecies and writings, great pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the truth of her commission. “From the end of 
1792,” says Mr. Sharpe, the most devout of her believers, 
“to the end of 1794, her writings were sealed up with 
great caution, and remained secure till they were con- 
veyed by me to High House, Paddington ; and the box 
which contained them was opened in the beginning of 
January, 1803. Her writings were examined during 
seven days, and the result of this long scrutiny was, the 
unanimous decision of twenty-three persons appointed 
by divine command, as well as of thirty-five others that 
were present, that her calling was of God.’ They came 
to this conclusion from the fulfilment of the prophecies 
contained in these writings, and to which she appealed 
with confidence and triumph. It was a curious circum- 
stance, however, that her handwriting was illegible. Her 
remark on this occasion was, “* This must be, to fulfil the 
Bible. Every vision John saw in heaven must.take place 
on earth; and here is the sealed book, that no one can 
read !” 

A protection was provided for all those who subscribed 
their names as volunteers, for the destruction of Satan’s 
kingdom. To every subscriber a folded paper was de- 
livered, endorsed with his name, and secured with the 
impression of Joanna’s seal in red wax; this powerful 
talisman consisted of a circle enclosing the two letters 
J. C., with a star above and below, and the following 
words, “ The sealed of the Lord, the Elect, Precious, 
Man’s Redemption, to inherit the tree of life, to be made 
heirs of God and joint-heirs of Jesus Christ.” The whole 
was anthenticated by the signature of the prophetess in 


: her illegible characters, and the person thus provided was 


said to be sealed. Conformably, however, to the 7th 
chapter of the Revelations, the number of those highly 
protected persons was not to exceed 144,000. 

The great object of her mission was to bring forth a 
son, the Shiloh, promised to be born of a virgin: and this 
event had been looked forward to by her followers with 
unbounded enthusiasm and credulity. Disappointment, 
more than once, appeared inevitable; the period, however, 
at last was said to draw nigh, she being sixty-four years 
of age. As she laboured under more than the usual in- 
disposition incidental to pregnancy, and it was deemed 
necessary to satisfy worldly doubts, medical men were 
called in, to give a professional opinion, as to the fact, 
from a consideration of all the symptoms, and without 
reference to miraculous agency. Some asserted their be- 
lief that she was pregnant; others disbelieved and ridi- 
culed the idea. 

One of these gentlemen, Mr. Mathias, published his 
view of the case. He was informed that Joanna was 
sixty-four years old, a virgin, and pregnant with the ex- 
pected son. Appearing incredulous, as he well might, 
he was asked “If he would believe when he saw the in- 
fant at the breast?” He protested against opinions so 
blasphemous, and cautioned them to be wary how they 
proceeded, and to consider the consequences of at- 
tempting a delusion so mischievous upon the ignorant 
and credulous. His further attendance was declined, as 
she had been answered, “ That he had drawn a wrong 
judgment of her disorder.” In Mr. Mathias’s opinion, 
notoriety, ease, and affluence, appeared to be the prevail- 
ing passions of Joanna’s mind, and the means she adopt- 
ed to fulfil her desires would seem, and actually proved, 
well calculated to answer her end. She passed much of 
her time in bed in downy indolence, she ate much and 
often, and prayed never; when she would have it she was 
with child, she, like other Iadies in that situation, had 
longings; on one occasion she longed for asparagus, when 
it was by no means a cheap article of food ; and so strong 
was her longing, that she is said to have eaten one hun- 
dred and sixty heads before she allayed it. At this pe- 
riod, shoals of enthusiasts, with more money than wit, 
poured into the metropolis, to behold this chosen vessel. 

Mr. Richard Reece was now consulted by Joanna 
Southcott, on the subject of her pregnancy. It does not 
appear that he was a proselyte to her religious views, but 
he was probably deluded and deceived, by the enumera- 
tion of physical symptoms. At all events, he was pre- 
vailed on to avow his belief of her being pregnant, by 
some means or other; and a numerous deputation of her 
followers, who appeared a motley group of all persua- 
sions, waited upon him to receive the happy intelligence 
from his own lips. By this conduct he seems to have 


acquired great favour in her sight, for he continued im 


attendance till her death. 

When her supposed time of deliverance from her pre- 
cious burden approached, Joanna felt alarmingly ill, and. 
her fears, either conquering her fanaticism or awakening 
her conscience, began to make her suspect that her inspi- 
ration was deceptions. A few weeks before her death, 
her misgivings gave rise to the following scene, which is 
described by Mr. Reece, who was present. Five or six: 
of her friends, who were waiting in an adjoining room, 
being admitted into her bedchamber, “ she desired them: 
(says Mr. Reece) to be seated round her bed; when, 
spending a few minutes in adjusting the bed-clothes with 
seeming attention, and placing before her a white hand. 
herchief, she thus addressed them, as nearly as 1 can 
recollect, in the following words: ‘My friends, some of 
you have known me nearly twenty-five years, and all of 
you not less than twenty; when you have heard me 
speak of my prophecies, you have sometimes heard me 
say that I doubted my inspiration. But at the same time 
you would never let me despair. When I have been 
alone, it has often appeared delusion ; but when the com- 
munication was made to me, I did not in the least doubt. 
Feeling, as I now do feel, that my dissolution is drawing 
near, and that a day or two may terminate my life, it all 
appears delusion.’ She was by this exertion quite ex- 
hausted, and wept bitterly. On reviving in a little time, 
she observed that it was very extraordinary, that after 
spending all her life in investigating the Bible, it should 
please the Lord to inflict that heavy burthen on her. She 
concluded this discourse, by requesting that every thing 
on this occasion might be conducted with deceney, She 
then wept; and all her followers present seemed deeply 
affected, and some of them shed tears. ‘ Mother,’ said 
one (I believe Mr. Howe), ‘ we will commit your instrue- 
tions to paper, and rest assured they shall be conscien- 
tiously followed.’ They were accordingly written down 
with much solemnity, and signed by herself, with her 
hand placed on the Bible in the bed. This being finished, 
Mr. Howe again observed to her, ‘ Mother, your feelings 
are human: we know that you are a favourite woman of 
God, and that you will produce the promised child; and 
whatever you may say to the contrary will not diminish 
our faith.’ This assurance revived her, and the seene of 
crying was changed with her to laughter.” 

Mr. Howe was not the only one of her disciples whose 
sturdy belief was not to be shaken by the most discourag- 
ing symptoms. Colonel Harwood, a zealous believer, in- 
treated*Mr. Reece not to retract his opinion as to her 
pregnancy, though the latter now saw the folly and ab- 
surdity of it; and when the colonel approached the bed 
on which she was about to expire, and she said to him, 
“What does the Lord mean by this? J am certainly 
dying:” he replied, smiling, “No, no, you will not die, 
or if you should, you will return again.” 

Even when she was really dead, the same blind con- 
fidence remained. Mrs. Townley, with whom she had 
lived, said cheerfully, “she would return to life, for it 
had been foretold twenty years before.” Mr. Sharpe 
also asserted that the soul of Joanna would return, it 
having gone to heaven to legitimate the child which 
would be born. Though symptoms of decomposition 
arose, Mr. Sharpe still persisted in keeping the body hot, 
according to the directions whieh she had given on her 
death-bed, in the hope of a revival. Mr. Reece having 
remarked that, if the ceremony of her marriage eonti- 
nued two days longer, the tenement would not be habit- 
able on her return, “the greater will be the miracle,” 
said Mr. Sharpe. Consent at last was given to inspect 
the body, and all the disciples stood round smoking to- 
bacco; their disappointment was excessive at finding 
nothing to warrant the long cherished opinion, but their 
faith remained immovable. More than twenty years 
have elapsed since her death, yet many persons are still 
infatuated enough to avow themselves believers in her 
supernatural mission. 

The most recent thaumaturgist with whom we are 
acquainted bears no less a title than that of prinee, and 
worked his wonders within the last thirteen years. The 
personage in question is Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, 
whose miracles have made much noise in the world, and 
given rise to no small portion of angry controversy, His 
highness, who appears to have previously been practising 
with much success in Germany, first became generally 
known in this country by an extraordinary cure which 
he was said to have performed on a nun, at the convent 
of New Hall, near Chelmsford, in Essex. It must be pre- 
mised, that it was by no means necessary for him to see 
or be near his patient; prayers being the sole means 
which he employed. Aceordingly, he did not stir from 
his residence at Bamberg. ‘The nun at New Hall had 
for a year anda half been afflicted with an enormous and 
painful swelling of the right hand and arm, which resisted 
every medical application. In this emergency, the supe- 
rior of the convent applied for the aid of Prince Hohen- 
lohe. The answer which he returned seems to prove that 
he was a pious though a mistaken man. It also affords 
some insight into the cause of the effect which was un- 
doubtedly sometimes produced. “At eight o’clock, on 
the 3d of May, I will, in compliance with your request, 
offer up my prayers for your recovery. 
hour, after having confessed and taken the sacrament, 
join your prayers also, with that evangelical fervour, and 
that entire faith, which we owe to our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ. Stir up from the very bottom of your heart the 
divine virtues of true repentance, Christian charity, a 
boundless belief that your prayers will be granted, and a 
steadfast resolution to lead an exemplary life, to the end 
that you may continue in a state of grace.” Whatever 
may be thought of his miraculous pretensions, it is im- 
possible to deny that his exhortation was praiseworthy. 
The following account of the result is given by Dr. Ba- 
delly, the physician to the convent :—“ On the 3d of May 
(says he) she went through the religious process pre- 
scribed by the prince. Mass being nearly ended, Miss 
O’Connor not finding the immediate relief which she ex- 
pected, exclaimed, ‘ Thy will be done, O Lord ! thou hast 
not thought me worthy of this cure. Almost immedi- 
ately after, she felt an extraordinary sensation through 
the whole arm, to the ends of her fingers. The pain 
instantly left her, and the swelling gradually subsided ; 
but it was some weeks before the hand resumed its na- 
tural shape and size.” 

Other cures, still more marvellous, are said to have 
followed in rapid succession. Requests for assistance 
now poured in so rapidly from all quarters, that he was 
nearly overwhelmed, On an average he received daily 
fifty letters. As it was physically impossible for him to 
attend to every individual application, a vast majority of 
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his suitors must have gone without the benefit of his 
curative powers, had he not fortunately hit upon a plan 
to accommodate all comers, His new arrangement con- 
sisted in “adopting a system of offering his prayers for 
the relief of particular districts on particular days.” For 
instance, seven o’clock in the morning, on the Ist of 
August, was appointed for curing all the diseased in Tre- 
land, and notice was given to all the religious communi- 
ties in that island, that it would be proper for each of 
them, at the same hour, to perform a mass. This delu- 
sion flourished for a considerable time; but it gradually 
died away, and, for some years past, nothing more has 
been heard of Prince Alexander Hohenlohe’s miracle- 
working intercession. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC suPERSTITIONS, &c. 

Account of Pope Joan---Artifice of Pope Sextus V.---Some Chris- 
tian ceremonies borrowed from the Jews and pagans---Melting 
of the blood of St. Januarins---Addison’s opinion of it---De- 
scription of the performance of the miracle--- Miraculous image 
of our Saviour at Rome---Ludicrous metamorphosis of a statue 
---Relics---Head of St. John the Baptist---Sword of Balaam--- 
St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins---Self-tormenting 
---P of St. Dominic the Cuirassier---The Crusades--- 
Their cause and progress, and the immense numbers engaged 
in them. 

‘There appears to have been, on the one hand, an ex- 
tensive belief in the existence of a female Pope Joan, 
while, on the other, many eminent. writers have been 
anxious to relieve the papal chair of such a scandal. 

By the believers in her existence, Joan is affirmed to 
have worn the tiara between Leo IV., who died 855, and 
Benedict III], who died 858. Anastatius, the library 
keeper in that age, does not appear to have made men- 
tion of this she-pope; but Marianus Scotus observes, 
under the year 855, that Joan, a woman, succeeded Leo 
IV. during two years, five months, and four days, 

Joan, whose original name, we are told, was Gilberta, 
is said to bave: been a native of Mentz, in Germany, 
and to have received an excellent education. Falling in 
love with a young Englishman, a monk at Fulda, she 
assumed male attire to obtain admittance into the monas- 
tery where he resided. They subsequently eloped, and 
traveled through many countries, 

Their time, however, was not wholly devoted to “love 
and love’s disport ; for they are said to have omitted no 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, and among other 
places, to have studied at Athens. Her lover having died, 
she repaired to Rome, still disguised as a man: she was 
extremely witty, and had a graceful way of arguing at 
disputations and public lessons; so that many were 
equally surprised at her learning, and delighted by her 
manner. She gained such friendship and good will, that, 
after the death of Leo, she was chosen pope, and per- 
formed all the acts and ecremonies popes are want to do. 

Whilst she was~pope, she became pregnant by one of 
her chaplains; and as she was going in solemn proces- 
sion to the Church of the Lateran, she was delivered, in 
the midst of the city, in the great square, and.in the 
presence of allthe people. She died on the spot, and was 
buried without papal pomp, or any of the usual honours. 
Her sudden death was said by some to be a judgment for 
her crime; and it was added, that, by a divine notifica- 
tion sent down to her, she had the choice of undergoing 
such a public exposure here, and obtaining pardon here- 
after, or passing through life tranquilly, and incurring a 
future dreadful responsibility, 

It has been maintained by others that Pope John the 
Eighth manifesting much imbecility and cowardice, they 
thought he should rather be called a woman than a man; 
thence arose the unfounded report that a woman was in 
reality elected pope. ‘The general belief, however, is that 
the whole story is an utterly groundless fabrication, 

Pope Sixtus the Fiith, when he first came tu Rome, 
was constrained to beg alms, but, by his abilities, he at 
last raised himself to the popedom. When he first aspired 
to that dignity, while he was yet a cardinal, he counter- 
feited illness and old age for fifteen years. During the 
conclave which was assembled to create a pope, he con- 
tinually leaned on his crutch, and very frequently inter- 
rupted the sage deliberations of the conclave by a hollow 
cough and violent spitting. This scheme took so well 
that the cardinals fell into the trap; and every one think- 
ing that, by electing Sixtus, he might himself stand a 
chance of being in a short time elected, he was unani- 
mously chosen, As soon as the election was concluded, 
the mew pope performed a miracle; his legs became 
vigorous, his body, that had been before curved, became 
firm and erect, his cough was dissipated; and he showed, 
in a short time, of what he was capable. 

It cannot be denied but that Christianity is adorned 
with the spoils of Judaism and paganism: our best au- 
thors are of that opinion; among others Duchoul, at the 
end of his treatise concerning the religion of the old Ro- 
mans, ingeuuously owns the conformity there is between 
the ceremonies of the Christians and those of the Romans 
and Egyptians. Such being the case, it will not be 
thought extraordinary that many of the modern miracles, 
so famed in Italy, should be the identical prodigies of 
former times; for, in order to accelerate the conversion 
of the gentiles, the first popes found it necessary to dis- 
semble, and to wink at many things, so as to effect a 
compromise between the original superstition and the 
modern creed, 

The melting of the blood of St. Januarius, at Naples, 
when with great solemnity it is applied to his head, on 
the day of his festival—whilst at other times it continues 
dry in the glass—is one of the standing and authentic 
miracles of Italy; yet Mr, Addison, who twico saw it 
performed, says that instead of appearing to be a real 
miracle, he thought it one of the most bungling tricks he 
had ever seen, and believed it to be copied from a similar 
heathen miracle, the melting of the incense, without the 
help of fire, at Gnatia, as described by Horace in his 
journey to Brundusium :— 4 

Dum, flamma sine, thura liquescere limine sacro 

Persuadere cupit. 


Another eye.witness to the same miracle, Dr. Duan, 
says ** he approached through the crowd till he got close 
to the bust of St, Januarius. The archbishop had been 
attempting to perform the miracle, and an old monk 
stood by, who was at the utmost pains to instruct him 
how to handle, chafe, and rub the bottle which contained 
the blood. He frequently, also, took it in his own hands, 
but his manewuvres were as ineffectual as those of the 
archbishop, who was all over in a profuse sweat with 
vexation and exertion, fearing lest the people might in- 
terpret so unpropitious an omen against him. The old 


monk, with a genuine expression of chagrin, exclaimed, 
* Cospetto di Bacco, e dura come una pietra.” An uni- 
versal gloom overspread the multitude. Some were ina 
rage atthe saint’s obstinacy, and called his head an un- 
grateful yellow-faced rascal. It was now almost dark, 
and, when least expected, the signal was given tliat the 
miracle was performed. A Roman catholic, who re- 
mained close by the archbishop, assured me this miracle 
failed altogether ; the bottle was turned with a rapid mo- 
tion before the eyes of the spectators, who would not con- 
tradict that which they were all expecting to see.” 

An image of our Saviour is shown at Rome, which, 
some time before the sacking of that city, wept so heartily 
that the good fathers of the monastery were all employed 
in wiping its face with cotton; thas following the exam- 
ple of the statue of Apollo, whieh, according to Livy, wept 
for three days and nights successively. This phenome- 
non resembles another, which is recorded respecting a 
statue of Orpheus, in Libethra, which was made of cy- 
press wood. When Alexander the Great was on the 
point of setting out upon his expedition, various omens 
occurred; among them, this statue was in a profuse 
sweat for several days. Aristander, the soothsayer, gave 
a favourable interpretation to this apparent indieation of 
fear, by saying it was emblematic of the labour the poets 
and historians would have to undergo, to celebrate the 
actions of the Macedonian monarch. 

Mrs. Piozzi mentions a ludicrous metamorphosis of 
one statue at Rome. “ A beautiful statue of Diana,” says 
she, “ with her trussed up robes, the crescent alone want- 
ing, stands on the high altar to receive homage in the 
character of St. Agnes, ina pretty church dedicated to 
her, (fuor della porte) where it is supposed she suffered 
martyrdom, and why? for not venerating that very god- 
dess Diana, and for refusing to walk in her processions at 
the new moons. ‘Such contradictions put one from one- 
self,’ as Shakspeare eaith.” 

The incredible absurdities of some of the assertions 
made by the possessors of sacred relics, ought to have 
been sufficient, in the name of common sense, to convict 
them of imposture. What can be at once more ridiculous 
and irreligious than the following? The monastery of 
St. Benedict, in France, had for time immemorial been 
supposed to possess that invaluable relic, the head of John 
the Baptist. Many years since, however, the monastery 
of St. Francis overthrew their claim, by declaring that in 
their dormitory they had discovered the genuine caput: 
and one of the friars testifying to its being the real head, 
in the most solemn manner asserted that when, in a holy 
fervour, he frequently kissed the lips, he found they still 
retained the flavour of locusts and wild honey. So strong 
a proof there was no withstanding ; the claim of St. Fran- 
cis was admitted, and established by the conclave. The 
recital of one forgery only recalls another, and it would 
be easy to recount well-authenticated tales, which would 
fill a volume. An exhibiter of holy relics showed with 
much veneration the sword with which Balaam smote his 
ass.* Being reminded that scripture only recorded Ba- 
laam’s wish for such a weapon, he adroitly replied, “ Aye, 
and this is the sword he wished for.” ‘ 

‘Those who have through motives of curiosity visited 
many of the shrines abroad, may have remarked an in- 
credulity ofien lurking about the countenances of the 
holy men who exhibit them: the bolder, indeed, will 
openly laugh, when questioned as to their own belief on 
these subjects. 

The vulgar, however, have generally too much credu- 
lity to be sufficiently competent to judge of the truth or 
falsehood of what is set before them, and too many evi- 
dences still exist of their folly with regard to relics. 

Cologne, on account of its numerous religious houses, 
relics, &c. was called the Holy City. The chapel of St. 
Ursula there became very famous, for-being the deposi- 
tary of her bones and those of the eleven thousand vir- 
gins, her companions, who came from England in a lit- 
tle boat to convert the Huns, who had taken possession 
of Cologne in 640, and who, unmoved by the sweet elo- 
quence of so many virgins, quickly silenced their argu- 
ments by putting them all to death. Some doubt arose 
many years since, whether any country could have spared 
so many virgins: and a surgeon, somewhat of a wag, 
upon examination of the consecrated bones, declared that 
most of them were the bones of full-grown female mas- 
tiffs—for which discovery he was expelled the city. 

The horrors of Hindoo penance may be thought equal- 
ed by the voluntary sufferings of some of the earlier 
saints in the calendar, when fanaticism and ignorant 
credulity went hand in hand. The most remarkable of 
these early fanatics was, perhaps, St. Dominic the Cuiras- 
sier, thus named from an iron cuirass, whick he wore 
next his skin, and which was never taken off, till it was 
necessary to replace it by a new one. Conceiving that 
he had incurred the guilt of simony, he not only re- 
frained from performing mass, but resolved to do penance 
the rest of his life; the result of this determination is so 
well described in the pages of a leading periodicalt that 
it is transferred with slight condensation. 

The first step towards this perpetual penance was to 
enter into the congregation of Santa Croce Fonte Avel- 
lana, whose exercises were so rigoroug that one of their 
amusements,was to flog each other after the services. It 
was a general belief that the pains of purgatory might be 
mitigated by certain acts of penance and an indulgence 
from the pope. 

The monks of Santa Croce determined that thirty 
psalms, said or sung, with an obligato accompaniment of 
one hundred stripes to each psalm, making in all three 
thousand, would be received as a set-off for one year's 
purgatory: the whole psalter, with fifteen thousand stripes, 
would redeem five years from the vast crucible,and twenty 
psalters,with three hundred thousand stripes fairly entered, 
would be equal to a receipt in full for one hundred years. 

This Dominic the Cuirassier, being very ambitious, 
tasked himself generally at ten psalters, and thirty thou. 


* Balaam’s ass may remind the reader of the “ Feast 
of the Ass.” In several churches in France they used 
to celebrate a festival, in commemoration of the Virgin 
Mary’s flight into Egypt. It was called the Feast of the 
Ass. A young girl richly dressed, with a child in her 
arms, was set upon an ass superbly caparisoned. The 
ass was led to the altar in solemn procession, high mass 
was said with great pomp, the ass was taught to kneel at 
proper places, a hymn, no less childish than impious, was 
sung in his praise, and when the ceremony was ended, 
the priest, instead of the usual words with which he dis- 
missed the people, brayed three times like an ass; and 
the people, instead of the usual response, “ We bless the 
Lord.” brayed three times in the same manner. Vide 
Du Cange, voc, Festum, vol. 3, p. 424, 

t+ Quarterly Review, July, 1819; art. “ British Mona- 
chism, by D, Fosbrooke.” 


sand lashes a day, at which rate he would have redeemed 
three thousand six hundred and filly years of purgatory 
per annum. In addition to this, however, he used te pe- 
tition for a supplementary task of a hundred years. Being, 
as he hoped, already a creditor to a large amount in the 
angel’s books, and as no good works can be lost, he re- 
cited and lashed away for the benefit of the great sink. 
ing fund ofthe catholic church, with more spirit than 
ever. During one lent he entreated for, ahd obtained, 
the imposition of a thousand years; and St. Pietro Da- 
miano affirms that in these forty days he actually re- 
cited the psalter two hundred times, and inflicted sixty 
millions of stripes; working away witha scourge in each 
hand. In an heroic mood he once determined to flog 


himself, in the jockey phrase, against time, and at theend | 


of twenty-four hours had gone through the psalms twelve 
times, and begun them the thirteenth, the quota of stripes 
being one hundred and eighty-three thousand, redncing 
purgatory stock sixty-one years, twelve days, and thirty- 
three minutes, It still remains to be proved how he 
could recite verses and count lashes at the same time, or 
consistently have continued to wear his cuirass, which 
would have nullified the infliction of s0 many stripes. 

There is no event in the history of the religious opi- 
nions of mankind more singular than that of the Crusades; 
every circumstance that tends to explain, or give any 
rational account of, this extraordinary frenzy of delusion 
in the haman mind, is interesting. In the account which 
follows, that which is given from the elegant pen of Dr. 
Robertson, in his Life of the Emperor Charles V. has 
been taken advantage of, 


The Crusades, or expeditions to rescue the Holy Land - 


out of the hands of infidels, seemed to be the first event 
that roused Europe from the lethargy in which it had 
been long sunk, and that tended to introduce any con- 
siderable change in government, or in manners. It is 
natural to the human mind to view those places which 
have been distinguished by being the residence of any 
illustrious personage, or the scene of any great trans- 
action, with some degree of delight and veneration. To 
this principle must be ascribed the superstitious devotion 
with which Christians, from the earliest ages of the 
church, were accustomed to visit that country, which the 
Almighty had selected as the inheritance of his favourite 
people, and in which the Son of God had accomplished 
the redemption of mankind. 

As this distant pilgrimage could not be performed 
without considerable expense, fatigue, and danger, it ap- 
peared the more meritorious, and came to be considered 
as an expiation for almost every crime. An opinion 
which spread with rapidity over Europe, about the close 
of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, 
and which gained universal credit, wonderfully aug- 
mented the number of credulous pilgrims, and increased 
the ardour with which they undertook this useless voyage. 

The thousand years, mentioned by St. John in the 
twentieth chapter of Revelations, were supposed to be 
accomplished, and the end ofthe world to be at hand. 
A geheral consternation seized mankind: many relin- 
quished their possessions ; and, abandoning their friends 
and families, hurried with precipitation to the Holy 
Land, where they imagined that Christ would quickly 
appear to judge the world. 

This belief was universal, and so strong that it mingled 
itself with civil transactions. Many charters, in the lat- 
ter part of the tenth century, began in this manner: 
“ Appropinquante mundi termino,” &c.—* as the end of 
the world is now at hand, and by various calamities and 
judgments the signs of its approach are now manifest.” 

While Palestine continued subject to the caliphs, they 
had encouraged the resort of pilgrims to Jerusalem ; and 
considered this asa beneficial species of commerce, which 
brought into their dominions gold and silver, and carried 
nothing out of them but relics and consecrated trinkets. 
But the Tarks having conquered Syria, about the middle 
of the eleventh century, pilgrims were exposed to out- 
rages of every kind from these fierce barbarians. 

This change, happening precisely at the juncture when 
the panic terror above mentioned rendered pilgrimages 
most frequent, filled Europe with alarm and indignation. 
Every person who returned from Palestine related the 
dangers which he had encountered in visiting the holy 
city, and described with exaggeration the cruelty and vex- 
ations of the Turks. 

When the minds of men were thus prepared, the zeal 
of a fanatical monk, who conceived the idea of leading 
all the forces of Christendom against the infidels, and of 
driving them out of the Holy Land by violence, was suf- 
ficient to give a beginning to that wild enterprise. Peter 
the Hermit, for that was the name of this martial apostle, 
ran from province to province, with a crucifix in his 
hand, exciting princes and people to this holy war, and 
wherever he came he kindled the same enthusiastic ar- 
dour for it with which he himself was animated. The 
council of Placentia, where upwards of thirty thousand 
persons were bled, pr d the scheme to have 
been suggested by the immediate inspiration of Heaven. 
In the council of Cler t, still more numerous, as soon 
as the measure was proposed, all cried out with one voice, 
“It is the willof God!” Persons of all ranks caught the 
contagion ; not only the gallant nobles of that age, with 
their martial followers, whom we may suppose apt to be 
allured by the boldness of a romantic enterprise, but men 
in more humble and pacific stations in life, ecclesiastics 
of every order, and even women and children, engaged 
with emulation in an undertaking which was deemed 
meritorious and even sacred. 

If we may believe the concurring testimony of cotem- 
porary authors, six millions of persons assumed the cross, 
which was the badge that distinguished such as devoted 
themselves to this holy warfare. All Europe, says the Prin. 
cess Anna Comnena, torn up from the foundation, seemed 
ready to precipitate itself im one united body upon Asia, 
Nor did the fumes of this enthusiastic zeal evaporate at 
once; the frenzy was as lasting as it was extravagant, 
During two centuries Europe seems to have had no object 
but to recover or keep possession of the Holy Land, and 
through that period vast armies continued to march 
thither. 

As Constantinople was the place of rendezvous for all 
the armies of the crusaders, this brought together the 
people of the East and West as to one great interview; 
and several authors, witnesses of this singular congress 
of people, formerly strangers, describe with simplicity 
and candour the impression which that new spectacle 
made upon their own minds. 

The first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm, 
were irresistible; part of the Lesser Asia, all Syria, and 
Palestine, were wrested from the infidels; the banner of the 


cross was displayed on Mount Sion ; Constantinople, the 
capital of the Christian empire in the East, was after- 
wards seized by a body of those adventurers who had 
taken arms against the Mahomedans: and an Earl of 
Flanders and his descendants kept possession of the im- 
perial throne during halfa century. But, though the first 
impression of the crusaders was so unexpected that they 
made their conquests with comparative ease, they found 
infinite difficulty in preserving them. Establishments so 
distant from Europe, surrounded by warlike nations ani- 
mated with fanatical zeal scarcely inferior to that of the 
crusaders themselves, were perpetually in danger of being 
overturned. Before the expiration of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Christians were driven out of all their Asiatic 
possessions, in acquiring of which incredible numbers of 
men had perished, und immense sums of money had been 
wasted. The only common enterprise in which the Eu- 
ropean nations ever engaged, and which they all under- 
took with equal ardour, remains a singular monument of 
human folly. 


CHAPTER V. 


HINDOO AND OTHER ORIENTAL SUPERSTITIONS, 

Great superstition of the Hindoo religion---The brahmins and 
their privileges---L lation of widows-.-Ceremonies and fa- 
natical sacrifices at Juggernaut---Pilgrimages to Hurdwar--- 
Sacred character of the waters of the G&hges---Follies commit- 
ted by Hindoo devotees---Tortures which they inflict on them- 
selves---A youth induced to sacrifice himself to Bhyroo by a 
supposed vision---Mutilation to propitiate the Goddess Kali- 
Ghat---Wild superstitions of the Malays --Spirits in which the 
Malays believe---Pontianaks---Tuju Jindang---The Polong 
---Mode of exercising the Polong---The Penangalem---Charms 
to obtain revenge on enemies---The Tuju and the Tuju Jao- 
tong ---The Panaw, a charm of the Mahomedan Malays---Des- 
perate conduct of a man who wore a Panaw---Incantations of 
the shamans, or priests, in Siberia. , 


The religion of India has, from time immemorial, been 
based on the grossest superstition, and has never varied 
in its character. The unchangeable nature of this, like 
all the other Indian institutions, is to be ascribed to the 
division of the people into castes, and the penalties of ex- 


communication, attached to the loss of caste, rendering ~ 


each extremely cautious of forfeiting its privileges. 


The brahmins, or order of priests, exerted an extraor- ‘ 


dinary influence on all the other castes; and so conscious 
were they of their own pre-eminence both in rank and 
sanctity, that they deemed it degradation and pollution 
to eat of the same food with their sovereign. Their per- 
sons were sacred, and even for the most heinous crimes 
they could not be capitally punished ; their blood was 
never to be shed; and in some accounts preserved in In- 
dia, princes are mentioned, who, having vivlated the pri- 
vileges of the castes, and disregarded the remonstran¢es 
of the brahmins, were deposed by their authority, and 
put to death, 

The descriptions given by Alexander’s officers, two 
thousand years since, exactly delineate customs now pre- 
valent in India; namely, that the inhabitants, for the 
most part, lived on vegetable food, and that the widows 
burned themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands ; 
and many other particulars equally accordant. Numerous 
attempts have been made to abolish, or at least check, the 
horrid’custom of burning widows alive, and in some in- 
stances the intended victims have been saved ; the inter- 


ference of the priests has doubtless been less direct and ~ 


efficacious when under the eye of the English authorities, 
but in a multitude of cases they have goaded the widow 
to self-immolation by the promises of eternal happiness 
hereafter, by the refusal of which she was also warned 
that she would doom herself to the contempt and neglect 
of all her former associates. + 

One of the most celebrated of the Hindoo shrines is 
that at Juggernaut, to which an immense throng of pil- 
grims resort, at the time of the annual festival, in honour 
of the deity to whom the temple is consecrated, in some 
years to the number of more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The Ruth Jatra, or riding of the gods, is at 
once cruel and indecent. Their carriage, of immense 
height and size, supported on sixteen wheels, is drawn 
along by thousands of fanatics, many of whom fall down 
voluntarily before its wheels, and are crushed to death ; 
thus instantly, as they believe, entering a blessed im- 
mortality. 

‘Through all parts of India the waters of the Ganges 
are considered sacred, and Hurdwar, the spot where its 
stream first issues from the mountains into the plains, is 
particularly sacred; and every year at the full of the moon 
of April, but more especially every twelfth year, an im- 
mense concourse of people assemble near it for the pur- 
pose of ablution in the holy stream. The year 1783 
was one of the twelfth years, deemed peculiarly propitious, 
and the body of pilgrims collected was unusually great, 
amounting, as was supposed, to between one and two 
millions. The custom of the pilgrims is to repair to the 
bed of the river, where they pass the night with little or 
no shelter, though the temperature is variable. From 
such exposure, and the privations attendant on such mal- 
titudes collected together, a species of cholera broke out, 
which in less than eight days cut off above twenty thou- 
sand victims, 4 

Many thousands of people are employed in‘ carrying 
the water of the Ganges, at Hurdwar, to princes and per- 
sons of distinction in all parts of India, and it is drunk 
at feasts as well as on religious occasions. When a sick 
person’s life is despaired of, he is carried to the bank of 
this sacred stream, exposed to storm or sun, his mouth, 
nose, and ears closely stuffed with mud, and thus suf- 
focated. 

More individual cases of absurd and disgusting fana- 
ticism occur in the Hindoo religion than, probably, in all 
the other religions in the world. The number and rigour 
of the mortifications, the excruciating penances which 
these Indian devotees voluntarily undergo, and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of their sanctity, have 
struck all travellers who have visited India. In making 
a pilgrimage to Hurdwar, one zealous devotee performed 
a journey of some hundred miles, prostrating himself, 
and measuring every inch of the way, with his body, as 
he advanced ; some will remain so long in one position 
as to be incapable of moving their limbs ever after. At 
the annual ceremonies which take place, all over India, 
numbers swing themselves on a rope‘by means of a hook 
passed through the muscles of the back, continuing this 
exercise fora long time. Some, having erected poles‘to 
form a sort of gibbet over a pit, wherein they have lighted 
a fire, ascend the poles, after many. ceremonies ; then, 
twisting ropes about the feet, suspend themselves with. 
their head downwards, their face towards the flame, and 
thus swing themselves up and down, like a bell, increas. 


ing the fire by throwing wood into it, placed within their | 
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reach ; this they keep up. for half an hour together, at 
each time swinging directly over the flames. It would 
be almost impossible to conceive the tortures which these 
maniacs inflict on themselves, from a mistaken principle 
of religion conjoined with pride; as they are the more 
esteemed ih proportion to the austerities and tortures 
they endure. 
& striking instance of the fanaticism which inspires 
the votaries of the Hindoo deities was exhibited about ten 
. years ago, at the annual fair of Ooncar, near the river Ner- 
buddah. A youth, not more than twenty years of age, 
came from Ougein, to devote himself at the shrine of 
Bhyroo, by leaping from a rock which impends over the 
Nerbuddah, He stated as the cause of his resolution that, 
six weeks previously to his visiting.Ooncar, while he was 
sleeping near a temple in the neighbourhood of Ougein, 


_ a smart blow on the shoulder awoke him; he looked 


round, and saw a cocoanut, a knife, and a looking-glass. 
Casting his eye on the glass, he became conscious of the 
presence of Bhyroo, who commanded him to sacrifice him- 
self at Ooncar, and told him that this was the last time he 
would be called upon. _ In obedience to this mandate, the 
deluded victim proceeded to the fatal spot. Some of the 
East India Company's officers endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose, but he was deaf to their argu- 
ments, even though they were backed by an offer of a 


provision for life. So determined was he to immolate . 


himself, that, fearing force would be used to prevent him, 
he declared that he would destroy himself with a knife, 
which he constantly carried about him. 

On the morning which he had fixed upon for this sui- 
cidal act, he went early to the temple of Bhyroo, where 
the deity is typified by a huge stone, daubed with red 
paint. Here he went through the usual ceremonies, and 
made an offering of money. Another attempt was now 
miadeW prevail on him to desist. But all entreaties were 
unavailing. With a firm and rapid step, and an un- 
altered‘countehance, he proceeded to the summit of the 
rock. Standing on the brink of the precipice, he made a 
few wild gestures to the crowd below, and then threw 
down the knife, the cocoanut, and the glass. Having 
done this, he drew back a few paces, rushed forward, and 
sprung into the air. In a moment his lifeless and shat- 
tered remains were stretched at the foot of the rock. 

Nearly at the same time, another sacrifice to the same 
sanguinary deity was voluntarily made, at Byrooghur, 
near Ougein. But, in this instance, the mode adopted 
was different; as the infatuated being chose to bury him- 
self alive. i 

Mutilation, in order to propitiate the goddess Kali. 


Ghat, is no uncommon occurrence ; though the practice _ 


has somewhat diminished of late years. The little finger 
is the customary offering to this amiable deity ; but, a 
few years since, a Hindoo, ambitious to obtain the su- 
periority over his less courageous brethren, cut out his 
tongue with a knife before the altar of the goddess. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 27, 1837. 


The Pirates—It would have been difficult to pro- 
duce a greater excitement in this ’community than that 
occasioned by the authenticated report of the capture of 
the fine packet ship Susquehanna by pirates, at the mouth 
of the Delaware bay. She sailed on the 20th, from New 
Castle, Del., with nineteen cabin passengers, and forty in 
the ste@rage ; among the former, the connections of some 
of our most respectable citizens, including Mr. May 
Humphreys, who was going in some measure as agent 
of the U. S. Bank, accompanied by his family. The ves- 
sel discharged her pilot, and before he was out of sight 
a piratical schooner sailed up, and took possession of the 
Susquehanna ; this too, in the waters of the Delaware al- 
most! Beyond this, which comes too respectably vouched 
for to leave much room for doubt, all is conjecture and 
frightful uncertainty. At the moment we write this 
paragraph, Wednesday, no other topic is discussed ; near 
sympathy is felt for the relatives of the passengers ; some 
cases are trying beyond endurance; the husband of Mrs. 
Rawle, who was on the point of embarking for Canton, 
fainted at the Exchange on hearing the intelligence. At 
the risk of abandoning his voyage to Canton, he has gone 
in the revenue cutter, Gallatin, in pursuit, in a state of 
mind we will not attempt to depict. The U. 8. brig 
Porpoise was despatched from New York, and it is hoped 
some efforts were likewise made to intercept this bold 
buccaneer by the authorities at Norfolk. 

We subjoin the particulars of this distressing and most 
unheard-of act, as received in this city on Monday night. 


AUDACIOUS PIRACY. 


Packet ship Susquehanna, from Philadelphia for Liver- 
pool, po Aaa by Pirates off the Capes of the Delaware. 
From the Delaware Gazette, Extra. 
Wilmington, Del., Tuesday, Oct. 23,11 A. M. 

An express arrived in this city to-day, about ten o’clock, 
from Lewes, Del. where it left yesterday evening, at 
seven, bringing information of the capture of the packet 
ship Susquehanna, bound from Philadelphia to Liverpool, 
the day previous, by a piratical schouner, within thirty 
miles of the mouth of the Delaware capes, 

The Susquehanna left Philadelphia on Thursday last, 
and New Castle on Friday morning, and could not have 
been more than a few miles from the land, and even 
within sight of the people of Lewes. The information 
is positive, as will be seen from the following letter from 
Mr. Rodney, the agent for the underwriters, at Lewes, 
accompanied by the notarial seal of Mr. John H. Burton, 
of the same place. It is one of the most audacious acts 
of piracy which we recollect to have heard of. 


Lewes, Ocr. 22, 1837. 
Sunday Evening, 8 o'clock. 

Mr. J. Coffee—We have just received information by 
the pilot boat Mary, per Mr. James M. West and Mr. 
Edward Maul, two good pilots, that the packet ship Sus- 
quehanna, which went to sea at two o'clock yesterday, 
i bony aa by a piratical schooner off the Five Fathom 


' ‘The wind being at the north, she bore off to the south- 
ward, and at dark was off Indian River. The ship was 
the southward to-day, and I have emsleres an ex- 
press to go to Milford and New Castle, to send the news 
at once, as with the 
shift of the wind the pirates may shift their course. 
. The wind is light, at 8. W., or I would send up a 
pilot boat. As it is, 1 have become responsible for an ex- 


press by land, and sent a communication to the P. M. at 
orfolk. 


In great haste, yours, &c. 5 
H. F. Ropney. 
P. S. The pirate vessel was a long clipper foretop-sail 
schooner, painted black—full of unen. 


I, John H. Burton, Notary and Tabellion Public, for 
the state of Delaware, and residing at Lewes, do concur 
in the foregoing statement, and certify that the informa- 
tion may be relied upon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand, and affixed my seal of office, 
at Lewes, aforesaid. 

Joun H. Burton, N. & T. P. 


Passengers in the packet ship Susquehanna,’ Cropper, 
sailed on Saturday, for Liverpool ;—May Retaghenn 8, 
lady, two children and servant, Ann Rawle, Mary Ww. 
Rawle, Rachel Sharpe, Henry C. Corbit, Henry Martin, 
Edward Pleasants, of Philadelphia, Esther Hoppin, of 
Providence, R. 1. Mary Ann and Anna Reilly, of Cin- 
cinnati; Wm. H. Gray of Norfolk, Va.; James Saul, of 
New Orleans; Henry Fox, of Bristol, Eng.; Wm. B. 
McCrone, of New Castle, Del., and forty in the 


SEAL, 


So far all seems to lead to but one opinion, viz.—that 
the piracy has taken place, and yet there are doubters 
who think it impossible; its audacity is, however, no 
argument against it; in old times a pirate made a de- 
monstration in the Delaware below this city, and fright- 
ened the whole town; councils met and “ ordered” that 
on future occasions of alarm the bells should be rung, 
and that the watchmen repair to their posts! Now how- 
ever ridiculous, weak, and unarmed, this seems in our 
ancestors, it is all that we could do; the revenue cutter 
sailed from Wilmington on Wednesday, and thus gave 
the pirate a week’s start almost! The fact is, we 
are entirely unarmed, nothing of any use, except brave 
hearts, was to be procured from the navy yard, and 
if the pirate chooses, he may come up any night, cap- 
ture the mayor in bed, cut out another packet ship, 
waken the fireman of a steamboat, order him to up steam 
and be off with his prize before the “ regiments” of Ches- 
nut street will have time to dress. This palpable negli- 
gence of even common defensive preparations is now un- 
derstood : it will be forgotten in a week. 

A rumour prevails that a rogue named Mitchell fitted 
out a suspicious vessel at Norfolk in September ; he is 
supposed to be the pirate, but as this is all rumour, we 
do not enter into minutia. With the friends of the pas- 
sengers now suffering all the pangs of uncertainty, we 
sincerely sympathise. } 

No. 14 of Dr. Dunglison’s American Medical Library 
and Intelligencer vas published punctually on the 16th 
inst., filled with a concentrated record of medical science 
and literature. 


Clairvoyonce. The Pirates—Now is the time for 
clairvoyance. If Captain Stone will take a regiment of 
Miss Brackets, and find out from any one, or altogether, 
accurately what the pirates have done with the ship 
Susquehanna and the passengers, we know where they 
may pick up ten thousand dollars, “and a thankee, too.” 
If they tell the truth we all promise to believe in the 
“ science ;” if they do not, it is a humbug. 


The Pathetical Bathos.—We were so exceedingly 
struck with the power and strength exhibited by the 
writer of the following article in the editorial columns of 
one of our largest daily papers of Tuesday last, that we 
are tempted to copy it entire. The italics are to render 
the force more apparent. 

An Alarming and Exciting Incident. 

“ A most alarming incident occurred in our city yester- 
day morning. A regiment of volunteers, under the com- 
mand of General Patterson, had just gone through their 
evolutions, formed in line, and with colours slreaming, 
and music playing, were marching up Chesnut street ; 
when two affrighted horses, attached to a barouche, came 
galloping down the street, at the top of their speed. A 
vast crowd had collected in the immediate vicinity—seve- 
ral thousand persons, we should say, in addition to the re- 
giment. The appearance of the horses was almost in- 
stantaneous ; and although every effort was made to turn 
them from their course, they still galloped on directly 
down the middle of the street. The panic and confusion 
of the scene may be better imagined than described. Ge- 
neral Patterson saw the danger, and quick as thought, 

ve an order with the object of evading it. Major 

ritz’s company, and one or two others, succeeded in 
filing off, and thus leaving room for the furious beasts. 
The great mass of the regiment, however, found this im- 
possible, and were compelled to rush pele mele against 
each other—a universal shriek of alarm and warning, 
rising up from the vast multitude in the mean while. 
The scene, for an instant, was fate indeed ; and all 
the spectators who had time to think at all, supposed that 
more than one life must have been lost. Providentially, 
however, no one was seriously injured, and a burst of as- 
tonishment and congratulation broke from the assembled 
thousands. The volunteers immediately reorganised, 
while the horses | es on, exciting terror and con- 
sternation for eight or ten squares further. A blind man 
was d down, and somewhat bruised ; but this, we 
believe, was all. A more providential escape, or a more 
exciting and alarming scene, we never witnessed. It 
seems almost a miracle that such a large body of men, 
each carrying a musket, could have been rushed upon so 
unexpectedly, by TWO MAD HORSES AND A CHaRior attached 
to them—without the loss of a stnoLE Lire!!!” 


It is not often that a very exciting story is so well 
told. A whole regiment of volunteers, with colours 
streaming and music playing, were marching up Chesnut 
street; when two horses attached to a barouche came 
along, upset the soldiers, stopped the flying of the colours 
and the music, knocked an old blind man down, “ this 
wae all!!” Eheu, jam satis. 

In the adjoining column we are seriously told that the 
captain of one of our volunteer corps, famous for its 
music and dress, guaranteed a hundred armed landsmen 
at two hours’ notice to go after the horrid pirates! A 
set of practised soldiers frightened at two furious beasts, 
alias horses, rushing pele mele against each other amid 
their own universal shrieks, would make capital horse 
marines to pursue the pirate, particularly if their sto- 
machs were a little turned with sea sickness! Why, the 
pirate would frighten their whiskers off with his speaking 
trumpet, and if he let off one of his “ furious beasts” they 
would all tumble of one accord into the gulf stream, as 
they did into the gutter in Chesnut street. 

It must be acknowledged there is much in the manner 
of telling a story, and something of the ludicrous attaches 


to this event; seldiers who had any aim but to display 
their feathers would go out of town, where the sweeps 
and ragamouffins would not look at them so much, and 
spoil their ambition. It is to be recollected, too, that in 
a field of; battle, horses without riders “‘ come galloping 
about” in great numbers; if a whole regiment can be 
frightened by two, how many will be required to alarm 
a tailor? 


Pennsytvanta To11s.—The following exhibits the 
amount of tolls collected in this state from October 31, 
1836, to October 7, 1837, three weeks less than a year. 
Had it not been for the ‘pressure in the money market, 
and the general apathy in the business walks, the canal 
and rail-road tolls for the present year would have ex- 
ceeded a million of dollars. As it is, we have no reason 
to complain, having done infinitely better, all things con- 
sidered, than our neighbours of New York. 


Whole ainount of railway tolls, $250,158 87 
Motive power, 185,915 60 
Canal, 410,437 724 
Amount of canal and railway, $846,512 194 


The United States ship Peacock, from a cruise round 
be is hourly looked for. She will arrive at Nor- 


Rattroap Accipent—On Friday afternoon, says the 
Rochester Democrat, when the train of cars left the de- 
pot, Mr. Bennet, of the firm of Bennet & Jenkins, Byron, 
Genessee county, was standing, with one foot upon a 
passenger and the other upon the baggage car. The 
train had proceeded but a short distance, when the chain, 
which attached the to the other cars, bounded 
from the bolt, by which Mr. B. was precipitated from his 

ace, and fell across the track. In an instant, thirteen 
reight cars (three of which were loaded) over 
him, nearly amputating both his legs, near the thigh, and 
horribly mangling his abdomen. Every effort to save 
his life was made, but the wounds were so serious as to 
cause his death in about four hours. 


We copy the following from the New York Courier 
and Enquirer. The statement contained in it seems 
almost incredible, but it is made on authority and compels 
belief:— We feel ashamed to add, that we learn from 
two passengers, arrived yesterday in the Atlas, from 
Washington, N. C., Mr. John Mather, of this city, a 
passenger on board the Home, and Conrad Hellon, of 
Albany, a waiter on board that unfortunate vessel—that 
the passengers saved were robbed of ever ything they 
had by the people on shore. Upward of a bundred 
trunks were driven on the shore, broken open and rifled 
of their contents,—even the dead bodies were plundered ; 
five sovereigns and a gold watch were taken from one of 
them. One of the ladies saved, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman, went to a house and claimed their trunks, but 
were driven away with threats and oaths. The lady 
begged for her clothes, she having none but what she 
came ashore in, but they were deat to her entreaties, and 
drove her away.” 


J. 8. Buckingham, Esq., the distinguished traveller, 
member of the British parliament, and promoter of the 
temperance reformation, arrived in New York on Satur. 
day in the President. 


The New York Times, an administration paper con- 
ducted with much ability, and belonging to the more 
moderate portion of the party, has been suspended for 
want of adequate encouragement. The Plaindealer, of 
New York, has also been stopped. The Post now is the 
only organ of the party in New York. 

The ships constituting the exploring expedition, now 
lying at New York, are said to make a fine appearance, 
and attract much attention. The Macedonian was 
visited on Friday last by a number of distinguished 
tlemen, among whom were Mr. Southard, Mr. Cushing, 
and other members of congress. The scientific cor, 
connected with the expedition is composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: T.R. Peale, W.R. Johnson, J. Drayton, 
E. H. Darley, Esqrs., and Drs. R. Coates and C. Picker. 
ing, of Philadelphia; A.Grey, M. D., H. Hoyle, A. Agate, 
Esqrs. of New York; J. Eights, Esq. of Albany; J. W. 
Randall, J. P. Couthouy, H. E. Hale, Esqrs. of Boston; 
I. L. Dana, Esq. of New Haven; William Rich, Esq. of 
Washington. 


A board of naval surgeons for the examination of as- 
sistant surgeons for promotion and candidates for adinis- 
sion into the navy as assistant surgeons, will be convened 
in Philadelphia on the first Monday of December. The 
board will consist of surgeons W. P. C. Barton, Thomas 
Harris, Mordecai Morgan, Thomas J. Boyd, and Thomas 
Dillard. 

Treaties with the Sioux and the Sacs of the Missouri 
were signed at Washington on Saturday, and one with 
the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, and a genera] coun- 
cil was held at three o’clock. The delegations of the 
above Indians arrived in this city on Monday afternoon, 
by the Baltimore steamboat, and put up at Congress Hall. 

James Dougherty, a boy aged about 14 years, was 
taken to the hospital on Monday, having been wounded 
in the forehead by a ball from a pistol held in his own 
hand. It is supposed the wound will prove fatal. 


An inquest has been held by the coroner on the body 
of an unknown white man, aged about sixty years, found 
in a cornfield at Hestonville, and from appearance had 
been dead for about two weeks. He was poorly clad, and 
had in his pocket an empty mustard bottle labeled 
“laudanum.” The body was immediately interred by 
the coroner at Francisville. Verdict of the jury, “ cause 
of death unknown.” 

There were twelve thousand eight hundred and seven 
ship letters received at the New York post-office on the 
19th and 20th inst. 

Prices or Frour at Latest Dates.—At Cincinnati, 
$5 37; at Pittsburgh, $6 87 a $7; at Louisville, $5 50; 
at Winchester, $7 65; at Fredericksburgh, evans. 
80 a $7 90; at Georgetown, D.C, 98 50 ¢ $8 63. 

Morper.—A most brutal murder was committed a 
few days since, near Petersburg, Boon county, Ky. A 
young man by the name of Jordan Miller, and his father, 
were engaged in digging a well, when a quarrel ensued 


* between them about the payment of some money which 


the old man said his son owed him. The young man, 
who was at the time in the well, told his father to draw 
him up and he would pay him; as soon as he reached 
the surface, he ibrestened to take the life of his father, 
who immediately started and ran—he was pursued and 
overtaken by his son, who struck him with a club on the 
back part of his head, which fractured his skull, and of 
which he died in a few minutes. When discovered, 
which was shortly after, the young man was sitting upon 
the ground holding the head of his murdered father, and 
appeared fully sensible of the horrid deed he bad just per- 
petrated. He was arrested, taken before a magistrate, 
and committed to Burlington jail, where he is now await- 
ing his trial—Kentucky paper. 

The Indiana Express mentions the discovery of a fe. 
male among the Indians near Peru, Indiana, that had 
been taken prisoner by the Delaware Indians, sixty years 
ago, when she was only five years of age. ‘Two brothers 
and a sister visited her, and she was recognised by marks 
they named as being on her person. She could not talk 
English, and had an interpreter. No entreaty could pre- 
vail on her to return with them home, and they had 
reluctantly to leave her. She had been married toa 
= chief, who had died, and left her with seven chil- 

D. 


— 
The Mobile Advertiser of the 18th inst. says, “The 
steamboat Triumph, Captain Drown, struck a snag at 
the junction of the Tombeckbee and Alabama rivers, on 
Sunday morning last, and sunk. It is thought the boat 
will be raised, and most of the cargo saved The pas. 
sengers publish a card exonerating the captain from all 


blame. They were brought ba 


Selections from late F Journals received 
at this 


A new joint stock company is now in the course of 


formation, to be called the National Association of Lite. 


rary Men. The object of the society is to afford en- 
couragement to men of genius and talent, by bringing 
out their works without any risk or expense to themselves, 
and to allow them a fair remuneration for their literary 
labours. It is stated in the prospectus, that the difficulty 
which men of talent have in getting their works publish. 
ed, in the existing state of the trade, without incurring a 

t expense and saps pany tisk to themselves, has 

n felt as a grievance of no ordinary magnitude, and 
prevented the appearance of many works of merit. It is 
also stated, that when an author does run the risk of 
publication on his own account, the commission, &c. of 
publishers is so great that the author is frequently subject 
to heavy loss, even in cases where there should have been 
a profit. The capital of the society is to consist of 
200,0001. divided into 20,000 shares of 102. each; but it 
is not expected that more than 2. or 3/. will be called 
upon each share ; whilst only 11. is to be called up in the 
first instance. We understand that a great many mem. 
bers of both houses of parliament have expressed their 
cordial approbation of the objects of the association, and 
have already enrolled their names as members. Several 
of the moet distinguished literary men of the day are also 
on the list of members. Mr. 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd have been mentioned as taking a 
very active part in the formation of the socicty.— 
Sun. {Literary men do a great many foolish things, but 
we have seldom heard of any thing more absurd than 
this attempt to do without publishers. ‘That disappoint- 
ed and unsuccessful authors should be parties to it, is 
natural enough, but we cannot believe that Edward 
ey or Sergeant Talfourd would juin the forlorn 

An officer on a field day happened to be thrown from 
his horse, and as he lay sprawling on the ground, said to 
a friend who ran to his assistance. “I thought I had im- 
proved in my riding, but I find I have fallen of.” 

The imperial library in St. Petersburgh is at present 
the third in rank and importance in Europe, containing 
about 400,000 printed books, and 17,000 manuseripts. 
It is particularly rich in the literature of central Asia, 
and possesses 43 Mongolian and Tibetian works collected 
at Pekin. The Russian government has established IS 
public libraries in other cities,—in Arehangel, Vologda, 
Viadimir, &c. 

Not long ago a gang of banditti, composed chiefly of 
Capuchin monks, was discovered in the kingdom of 
Naples. Four of them have been arrested near Venafro, 
and, notwithstanding the reclamations of the ecelesiasti- 
cal authorities, the criminals have been tried by the civil 
tribanals, and condemned to be shot. The soldiers ap- 
pear to have shown no repugnance on this occasion m 
carrying into execution the sentence of the law. 

The equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, executed 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, is now finished. It has been 
viewed aa Munro committee, and by his grace the 
Duke of Wellington, who expressed themselves in terms 
of the highest admiration of the workmanship and the 
design. ‘The statue cost, we understand, 9,0002. 

Joseph Bonaparte has taken Brettenham Park, in the 
neighbourhood of Lawshall, for a permanent residence. 
The arrangements of the household are on a most princely 
scale. The Count Survilliers has once or twice visited 
the town within the last fortnight.—Suffolk Chronicle. 

Towards the close of last season, a marriage in high 
life was freely spoken of as likely shortly to take place 
between a young and wealthy marquis and one of the 
greatest beauties of Almack’s, the youngest daughter of 
a peer, and a fair debutante at the British court that 
season. Owing to the untoward discovery of a former 
liaisun, which once existed between the young marquis 
and an actress of some talent, by the intended bride, the 
contemplated union is stated to have been entirely broken 
off within the last few days.—Post. 

During the excitement in Rome about the cholera, a 
young Englishman, who seems to have belonged to some 
fanatical society, was barbarously murdered, on the sus- 
picion of being a distributer of poison. 

The Sultan Mahmoud has lately issued a decree, 
whereby, after stating that the custom of the Turks to 
remain through the day idly reclining on ottomans, in- 
stead of taking salutary exercise, renders them weaker 
than the Franks, ordains that henceforth their apartments 
shall be furnished with chairs and sofas, and that the 
latter shall be used only for repose at night. 


Improvep Conpition or InELAND.—A gentleman lately 
returned from a tour through Ireland says—“I have 
gone to Ireland twice a year these seven years, and find 
a regular progressive improvement. ‘The roads are much 
better than formerly. The villages are getting clear of 
their filth and mud hovels, and the suburbs of the larger 
towns are greatly improved. Even Galway has get its 
streets renewed, and is about to be lighted with gas. 
Drogheda has two large flax spinning mills; a third, 
double the size of the others, is building, and there is 
also a cotton mill in progress. At Londonderry a splendid 
flax mill has been erected, and will spin in a few days.” 
— London paper. 


It is said that there are now eight thousand deaf 


mutes in England—while the number of institutions, at- 


present in operation, are not capable of educating more 
than six hundred. 

Propagating Trees.—A new plan for increas- 
ing plantations of apple trees has lately been carried into 
extensive practice by the horticulturists of Bohemia. 
Neither seed nor grafting is required. The process is to 
take shoots from the choicest sorts, insert them in potatoes, 
and plunge both into the ground, leaving but an inch 
or two of the shoot above the surface. The potatoe 
nourishes the shoot while it pushes out roots, and the 
shoot gradually grows up and becomes a beautiful tree, 
bearing the best fruit without requiring to be grafted. 
Whatever may be the success of the undertaking, its 
novelty at least is an inducement to give it a fair trial.— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Tue Tuames Tunnet.—It gives us to hear, 
that the breach lately made in the tunnel has been closed, 
that the water has been expelled, that it appears the shield 
has suffered no injury, and that there is every prospect 
of the works being speedily resumed. 

Conservatory.—An immense conservatory, which, 
when completed, will be the largest in the world, is at 

resent in progress, under the direction of Mr. Decimus 
urton, at Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 
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